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Part-Time Education in Agriculture 


N. E. FITZGERALD 


Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Tennessee 


Ti term, “part-time” education, orig- 
inally meant that the individual was spend- 
ing a part of the day in school and a part 
in employment. ‘This school work was ar- 
ranged for one of two purposes, either to 
advance the individual in a broad general 
training or to give him opportunity to study 
problems involved in his job. Some of us 
feel that this still is a worth-while way of 
defining part-time education in agriculture, 
and that many of the present part-time 
classes are so short or are so loosely organ- 
ized that the educational results are far 
short of what they should be. It is true 
that there are a number of different classes 
of boys and young men who are out of 
school and who have not completed high 
school training. It is true also that there 
has not been a successful effort made to 
divide this out-of-school group into separate 
classes for the purpose of setting up proce- 
dures in teaching. Recently we have em- 
phasized the importance of the Future 
Farmer Alumni as the nucleus around 
which to build part-time classes. 

If part-time work is to become a success, 
we must learn more about what boys can 
be grouped together, based upon their 
school training, their experiences, age and 
other factors. ‘The writer is of the opinion 
that we have put too many groups together 
and that, as a consequence, we have not 
fully met the needs of any of these groups. 
It would be assumed that a special part- 
time course should be available for grad- 
uates and former students who have had 
one or more years of vocational agriculture 
in the high school, if they are not yet ready 
to go into the evening classes with adults. 
On the other hand, there is the problem of 
the boys of the same age group but who 
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dropped out of school before completing 
the eight grades. ‘These might not feel at 
ease in the same class with the above group 
because they might often be at a disadvan- 
tage when it came to reading or attempt- 
ing to figure out some of the problems con- 
fronting them. There is a third group 
midway between these that has completed 
the eighth grade. These boys have never 
gone to high school, probably because no 
one ever approached them in the right man- 
ner. There are all grades of characteris- 
tics between the three groups that have 
just been mentioned, but, for the purpose 
of this discussion, let us recognize these 
three. 

There is hardly a place in any known 
school where boys who quit at the end of 
the fifth grade, or thereabouts, could go 
for further education, especially education 
in agriculture, without attending a class 
especially organized for this group. For 
the group that graduates from the grades, 
however, it would seem there is a definite 
prospective solution. No short course type 
of work in agriculture could do as much 
for any boy as would the regularly organ- 
ized freshman course in the high school; 
that is, considering that the freshman 
course is organized properly for opening up 
the field of agriculture with its prospects, 
its limitations, etc. What has happened to 
keep us in agriculture from assuming that 
there is a possibility of these eighth grade 
graduates attending school a part of the 
time each day, coming daily to the fresh- 
man class in agriculture? If the teacher 
would arrange for this class to come at 
eight o’clock, the part-time boys could come 
every morning and then go home at the end 
of the class period to work on the farm for 
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At the same 


the remainder of the day. 
time, it would seem that our public school 
system should make it possible for these 
boys to secure one unit of credit if they 


attend regularly and pass the course. It is 
entirely possible that many boys would be- 
come interested and come back to school 
for other subjects and finally, after six or 
eight years, they might secure enough credits 
to be graduated. Graduation, however, is 
not the thing to be emphasized here, but 
the thing to emphasize is that the public 
schools must assume the responsibility for 
the proper training of the out-of-school 
rural youth. Those boys who are eligible 
to attend high school should be eligible to 
attend part of the time. To those indi- 
viduals who need to work and who find an 
opportunity on the farm for this, the work 
offered in agriculture would become a serv- 
ice subject, helping them in their vocation 
and also broadening their outlook. 

The easiest way for the public rural high 
school to begin a program of part-time edu- 
cation is to permit the out-of-school youth, 
who might be interested in one subject or 
another and not in the remaining ones, to 
come to school for one or more courses. 
Naturally, one of the difficulties many 
school men would expect to encounter is 
the matter of discipline. This should not 
be encountered; if it is, it should not be 
tolerated, because the out-of-school youth 
is there for his own good, and if he does 
not take advantage of the opportunities 
offered him he should not be permitted to 
remain. Also, it would hardly be called 
part-time education if the individual came 
for one class and loafed around the school 
grounds the rest of the day. Such a con- 
dition could not under any circumstances 
be tolerated, because it would be more dif- 
ficult in administering the program for 
the remaining students. 

Finally, let me suggest that we take ad- 
vantage of our opportunities as public 
school administrators and teachers and 
actually assume the responsibility for that 
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universal education about which so much 
has been said. Provision for a type of 
education other than full time spent in 
school is the outstanding present need for 
the educational advancement of those out 
of school. Proper emphasis on part-time 
education will provide an opportunity and 
an inspiration for youth, and a fine setting 
for the teachers to do some very worth- 
while educational and vocational guidance. 
This guidance is needed by every American 
youth, and he has a right to it. Helping 
place youth in his proper relations as a citi- 
zen (this includes his vocation) is the duty 
of every public school teacher and adminis- 
trator. ‘Teachers of vocational agriculture 
have led the way in adult education for 
rural people, they have shown true leader- 
ship in their work with the F.F.A., and 
now we need the studied experimentation 
of teachers (and researchers) looking 
toward a more adequate organization for 
reaching all groups of out-of-school people. 





American Education Week 


“Education for Tomorrow’s America” is 
the theme for American Education Week, 
which will be observed November 6-12. 
Every school in America will want to pre- 
sent today’s education to the citizens in its 
locality in order to demonstrate how it is 
designed for tomorrow’s America. 

A different topic has been assigned for 
each day of the week. ‘Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8, will be a suitable day for presenting 
to the people of each community a program 
illustrating what is being accomplished in 
practical arts and vocational education. 
Our vocational education leaders should 
not overlook this opportunity to demon- 
strate the purposes and effectiveness of the 
practical arts and vocational education pro- 
grams as carried on in the schools of 
America. Exhibits and programs should be 
carefully planned. Do not lose this oppor- 
tunity to tell the public what you are 
doing. 

















Distributive Education 


New York State 


H. H. DAVISON 


Supervisor, Distributive Occupations Education 


New YORK STATE started work 
on its plans for Distributive Education 
soon after the George-Deen Act became 
effective July 1, 1937. 

A series of meetings was held in the 
larger cities outlining the possibilities in 
this new field and at the same time three 
bulletins were prepared and distributed by 
the Bureau of Business Education of the 
State Education Department. 

As the result of this preliminary work, 
a number of classes were organized which 
would qualify for Federal Aid under the 
terms of the George-Deen Act. The table 
below lists the cities, the classes held, sub- 
jects covered and enrollment as of March 
1, 1938. 

In addition to this, New York City 
had enrolled in co-operative classes over 
1,800 students. One thousand two hundred 
of these were at the age and term in school 
which made them eligible for placement. 
The great majority of these students were 
placed in retail establishments. 


from federal funds for these classes have 
not as yet been met. It is expected, how- 
ever, that these requirements will be met 
in the near future. 

New York City also provides in the 
evening high schools courses in Merchan- 
dising and Salesmanship, also an extensive 
program of adult education in the field of 
Distribution has been developed in the eve- 
ning schools through the cooperation of the 
W.P.A. and the New York City Board of 
Education. 

Buffalo and a number of other cities in 
the state also have vocational classes in 
Salesmanship and Advertising in their eve- 
ning high schools. 

In March, 1938, a State Supervisor of 
Distributive Occupations Education was 
appointed and placed in the Bureau of 
Business Education, under the chief of that 
bureau. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


Requirements for teachers of distributive 


All requirements for reimbursement (vocational) and related distributive sub- 
Day. or 
City Subject Enrollment Evening 
SEE GAcckhicecamavees ae Retail Selling ......... hich said 10 Evening 
SIN Bika cox vb ean warn nnn -Retail Store Operation.... . ; II ns 
Store Control Bookkeeping. . ; 9 ¥ 
Retail Store Practice... . 22 a 
New Rochelle ..........c.000 -Retail Salesmanship . Fi ; 53 (2 classes) ” 
re SOME Kee¥sccscs 5 rer a i Day 
Se re -Retail Selling ..... A ‘ 43 (2 = a a 
PE host a vovndsevecas .Buyer’s Arithmetic....... . te 3 ” 
Advanced Salesmanship sheer herd 210 (8 * 2 " 
Junior Salesmanship..... iss 120 (6 my * 
Economics of Fashion... . . ae 19 (1 class ) “ 
eee ee - Retail Selling Institute........ ate 93 (4 classes) ws 
Total: 7 cities, 12 courses, 713 students, 31 classes, 
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jects in day or evening schools or classes 
were established under the terms of the 
following paragraphs: 


A. Day-School Teachers 


1. Preparation. The candidate shall 
have completed an approved four-year pro- 
gram of study leading to an appropriate 
degree. The major interest and emphasis 
in college should have been in the field of 
Marketing or Distribution. 

This program shall have included 18 
semester hours in professional educational 
courses. “Twelve of these semester hours 
may be completed within three years from 
the date of the certificate; otherwise the 
time validity of the certificate shall termi- 
nate. Such courses shall be distributed as 
follows: 

Semester Hours 


Courses Min. Max. 
Supervised student practice 
teaching including confer- 
ences on teaching problems ° 6 
Teaching methods and ma- 
terials in distribution...... 3 6 
Psychology for teachers...... 3 6 
History, philosophy, problems 
and/or principles of educa- 
tion including problems 
and/or principles of dis- 
tributive education ........ 3 6 
2. Experience. The candidate shall 


have completed at least three years of ap- 
proved and appropriate experience in the 
distributive occupation for which the license 
is to be issued. 


B. Evening School Teachers 


1. Preparation. The candidate shall 
have completed an approved four-year high 
school course. 

2. Experience. The candidate shall have 
completed five years of approved occupa- 
tional experience related to the distribu- 
tive subject for which the certificate is to 
be issued. Each full year of approved 


study of college grade in distribution or 
merchandising, not to exceed two years, 
may be accepted in lieu of one year of such 
occupational experience. 
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C. Supervisors and Directors 


For a limited time teachers licensed for 
day school service in Distributive Educa- 
tion may be assigned as supervisors and 
directors of distributive classes. 


Teacher-Training Program 


A teacher-training program under the 
general supervision of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education was initiated at Buffalo 
under the immediate direction of the Di- 
rector of Business Education in the Buf- 
falo school system, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the University of Buffalo and local 
merchants. 

A class of eighteen persons who would 
be able to qualify for teaching positions was 
organized. This group of men and 
women were, for the most part, holding 
executive positions in distributive occupa- 
tions in the stores in Buffalo. 

A two-year evening course, meeting 
twice a week in one of the high schools, 
was developed, and it is our expectation 
that this class will provide a number of 
teachers for use in the Buffalo area and in 
some nearby communities. 

Plans were made also for summer ses- 
sion courses in Problems and Materials in 
Distributive Occupational Subjects for 
prospective teachers and supervisors of 
these subjects. One course was scheduled 
for Cornell University, and two courses 
for New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. 

The course at Cornell University had 
ten registrants comprised mostly of grad- 
uate students who were in supervisory posi- 
tions, and was taught by the State Super- 
visor. The courses at Albany were taught 
by Miss Bertha Piek, a member of the 
faculty of Russell Sage College ; 20 students 
were enrolled in each of two classes in Dis- 
tributive Education. 


Meetings with Retailers 


In developing the program in New York 
State, it was, of course, necessary and de- 
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sirable to enlist the aid and co-operation of 
the retail merchants both in securing their 
co-operation in sending their employees to 
the classes that were being organized and 
in helping in a general advisory capacity. 

In carrying out this plan the State Su- 
pervisor made 46 visits to 27 cities having 
populations of 10,000 or over. It was felt 
in the beginning that the program could be 
started most effectively in the larger cities, 
and then later be extended to the smaller 
communities. 

Eleven such meetings, attended by a total 
of 280 merchants, were held between April 
4th and June 20th. At each one of these 
meetings an advisory committee was ap- 
pointed to work with the local superintend- 
ent of schools in the establishment of a 
program for classes in distributive occupa- 
tional subjects. 


Some Local Experiences 


A quick picture of what was done in 
New York State probably can be secured 
best by a brief description of the programs 
developed in three cities of varying size. 

In Rochester, a city of over 300,000 
population, as Table 1 shows, 17 classes 
were organized to be held in the daytime 
in stores. The total enrollment in these 
classes was over 400 students. We were 
very fortunate in Rochester in securing a 
teacher with a broad educational and retail- 
ing background. Classes were quickly or- 
ganized for employed persons in the lead- 
ing retail department and dry goods stores. 
The subjects presented were Junior Sales- 
manship for beginning salespeople, Ad- 
vanced Salesmanship for experienced sales- 
people, and Buyer’s Arithmetic and Eco- 
nomics of Fashion for junior executives 
desirous of advancement. The usual pro- 
cedure was to have either two or three 
classes beginning at nine, ten or eleven 
o'clock. These classes were held in the 
stores and met one morning a week in each 
of five separate stores. 

In the afternoon the teacher had similar 
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classes in the Vocational High School for 
postgraduate students. ‘The teaching of 
this latter group, of course, was not re- 
imbursable from federal funds but did re- 
ceive the benefit of its share of state aid. 

In Schenectady, a city of approximately 
100,000 population, four classes were or- 
ganized under the title of Retail Selling 
Institute with an enrollment of 93 students. 
The students were mainly salespeople in 
the stores of Schenectady. Here again we 
were fortunate in securing a teacher with 
excellent educational and retailing back- 
ground. She retained the position that she 
was holding as personnel director in one of 
the leading stores, but was loaned to the 
Board of Education as a teacher for these 
evening classes. Classes were held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, from 6:00 until 
7:00 one night a week, for each of the four 
groups, for twenty weeks. 

In New Rochelle, a city of about 60,000 
population, two classes for Retail Salesman- 
ship were organized. ‘These classes were 
held in the high school and had an enroll- 
ment of 53 students, mostly selling employ- 
ees of the stores and shops in this city. 
The teacher of this class, who was living 
in New Rochelle, was a training supervisor 
in one of the larger department stores in 
New York City. At the conclusion of 
this class, the students were shown a film 
entitled ““The Art of Selling” which helped 
to crystallize much of the material that had 
been presented during the course. 

These three examples illustrate briefly 
what has been done in New York State in 
Distributive Education in a large, a me- 
dium, and a smaller community. These and 
other cities in the state provided an oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and development 
and furnished helpful experience on which 
to establish additional classes. 


Future Plans 


From preliminary indications which we 
now have, it is our expectation that the 
number of communities in which classes 
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will be started will be tripled this fall 


season. 

We expect that a number of cities will 
wish to duplicate the program that was 
developed in Rochester and Schenectady 
and that a number of other cities will 
initiate co-operative courses. A recent ad- 
dition to the diploma requirements in the 
state provides for a merchandising curricu- 
lum with a co-operative selling course in 
the twelfth year. We believe that many 
schools will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to provide a satisfactory educational 
and practical background for students in 
the high school who wish to enter the field 
of distribution. 

We are also planning to start the organi- 
zation of classes in smaller communities 
throughout the state and are enlisting the 
aid of the New York State Council of Re- 
tail Merchants in reaching both large and 
small merchants. 

The agricultural departments of the 
state and of Cornell University have also 
shown interest in the establishment of 
courses in the smaller agricultural commu- 
nities, and we look for considerable growth 
in this field, particularly in that of hard- 
ware, feed and the smaller general store. 
For these stores, and for the smaller stores 
in the larger cities, we are planning the 
development of a course in Retail Store 
Management to be taught by the confer- 
ence method. 

We have also had a number of requests 
from milk distributors for the initiation of 
courses in this field, and it is our plan to 
develop such courses for them and for other 
retailers and wholesalers so that the effort 
will not be too strongly along department 
and dry goods store lines. 

Throughout the state we have found 
both retailers and school superintendents 
much interested in the development of this 
new program for the distributive occupa- 
tions and feel confident that it will progress 
rapidly as we begin to understand more 
clearly the ways in which increased knowl- 
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edge and training in this field will benefit 
the employer, the employee, and the con- 
sumer. 

In passing it should be noted that in this 
report no account has been taken of the 
courses in “retail selling,” “salesmanship,” 
“advertising,” and ‘“‘business management” 
which are being offered in our regular high 
schools. Such courses have 7,603 enroll- 
ments annually and may be the nucleus 
around which a more extensive co-operative 
training program may be developed in this 
field later. 


Iota Lambda Sigma Banquet 


Members of Iota Lambda Sigma Fra- 
ternity will gather at an annual banquet 
at the time of the A.V.A. Convention in 
St. Louis next December. The banquet 
will be held on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 2, from 5:30 to 7:50 p.m. The ban- 
quet will close in time for the members 
to attend the meetings of the House of 
Delegates and the Ship’s Program, these 
latter meetings beginning at 8 p.m. The 
lota Lambda Sigma banquet will be held 
in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Jefter- 
son, the A.V.A. Convention headquarters 
hotel. 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee at Teachers College 


The many friends of Dr. Edwin A. Lee 
will be interested to know of his appoint- 
ment as professor of vocational education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Lee will coordinate all vocational edu- 
cation activities at Teachers College. He 
will also continue as part-time director of 
the National Occupational Conference. 
Dr. Lee has rendered valuable service to 
the cause of vocational education, practical 
arts and vocational guidance. In his new 
capacity he will have additional opportu- 


nity to render service in these important 
fields. 





























Homes and the Changing Order 


DEAN MARGARET JUSTIN 


Division of Home Economies, Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 


To PRESENT such a topic as “The 
Farm Home and the Changing Order” to 
an audience, schooled and skilled, both in 
interest and occupation in scientific proce- 
dure, and in framing the results of such 
procedure is an interesting adventure. I 
trust that you will bear with me and think 
with me so it may be a profitable one for 
us all. 

All of you here recognize, perhaps, the 
part the home plays in stabilizing agri- 
culture. Some one has said: “In the 
exodus from the farm; one of the prime 
factors is the discontented farm worker.” 

Your professional training, whether you 
are specialist, county agent, home demon- 
stration agent, or a farm bureau member, 
has for its end or should have for its end 
the enrichment of family life. You ad- 
vocate “buy more corn to feed more pigs 
to sell to buy more corn to feed more pigs” 
not as an unending practice, but as a means 
by which the family income might be 
augmented. Through the increased in- 
come it was thought quality of living would 
be made finer, culture would be increased, 
and people would be happier and better. 

In such a project or in any project that 
might be undertaken, the first step usually 
is the definition of the term. 

Homes—what are they? What defini- 
tion shall we accept? Webster offers the 
statement “Home—one’s dwelling place, 
the abiding place of one’s affections.’ The 
popular writers of our day define home as 
a “corner of heaven,” as “a hearth, a man, 
a woman, and their children,” as “center 
of human life.” The social writers may 
speak of it as “the basic unit of human 
society.” 
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Ex-President Hoover expresses with con- 
viction his definition of a home. “The 
family is the unit of human life, and the 
home is the sanctuary of moral inspiration 
and of American spirit. The true concept 
of America is not a country of 110,000,000 
people but a nation of 23,000,000 living in 
23,000,000 homes. I pledge my services to 
these homes.”’ 

A definition which | like is given by 
Lita Bane: 

“Home is the place of abode of persons 
bound together by the ties of affection; a 
place where affection of the parents for 
each other, for their children, and among 
all members of the family is nurtured and 
enjoyed ; where genuine personal hospitality 
is extended, where the immature are pro- 
tected and guarded. A place where one 
may have rest, privacy, and a sense of secu- 
rity; where one may enjoy his individual 
kind of recreation and share it with others. 
A place where one may keep his treasures ; 
where one may satisfy his individual tastes ; 
where fundamental culture, consisting of 
costume, language, courtesies, and tradi- 
tions, is conserved and passed on to the 
young. A place where regard for others, 
loyalty, honesty, and other worthy charac- 
ter traits are cultivated and enjoyed—a 
haven, a sanctuary and a source of inspira- 
tion.” 

Accept it or not as you choose. Substi- 
tute in its stead your own definition of 
“home” and let us turn to a consideration 
of the second term in our subject, “the 
changing order.” 

More difficult than phrasing an ac- 
ceptable definition for “home” is that of 
phrasing a definition of our second variable, 
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To “the 


“the changing order.” 
changing order” signifies the replacement 
of the creative activity of man by that of 
machines with the attendant result of a 


some 


sterile soul-less efficiency. To others “the 
changing order” signifies the release of 
human energies from slavish tasks, with an 
attendant increase in the richness of life. 
To some the phrase “changing order’ is 
charged with the tragedy of passing civili- 
zation—defeated, lost. To others the con- 
notation of the phrase is that of economic 
and social adjustment, indicative of a grow- 
ing civilization. To disentangle all the 
threads of the adjustment and present them 
to you in order would require greater skill 
than mine and perhaps greater patience 
than yours. I will, therefore, simply limit 
the term “changing order’ to mean those 
social and economic adjustments of society 
in the ideals, ideas, and institutions that 
functioned in a past day so that the present 
day may be served. The changing order 
covers adjustments both in the world when 
men work and play and fight, which we 
may term the public order, and in the 
private life of the individual when sustained 
and encouraged, satisfied and fulfilled, he 
is rebuilt and enabled to again “carry on” 
in his public life. 

What is the interplay between the farm 
home, or any home and the changing order? 
Is it, as some have suggested, a case of “war 
to the death,” with the changing order 
making of the home an obsolete societal 
grouping bound for the discard? Or will 
the home survive and, through a subtle, 
perhaps circuitous mastery, eventually 
direct the trend of the changing order? 

Between the home and the social and 
economic world there is such close inter- 
relation that marked changes in the outside 
world profoundly affect the home. Our 
industrial civilization has given to the 
home material possessions such as it has 
never before enjoyed. The butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker may today 
live in greater comfort than was accorded 
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kings in other centuries. Within a century 
light has worked its magic, affecting dras- 
tically the use of the hours of the day and 
the life of the people. Through inventions 
allied to or equal in importance to that of 
light, the changing order has affected the 
bounds of the home. Once, safe and se- 
cure, sustained by their own mores, the 
group lived its life, held its code, trusted 
its God. Now the radio, the automobile, 
and the moving picture bring the indis- 
criminate and undiscriminating contacts to 
the home regardless of the “age, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude” of the 
group. “The home may have reached over 
its boundary to say “pure milk for all 
homes,” and the changing order seems to 
return the gesture by “common thoughts 
for all homes.” There has been good but 
also ill in this contribution from the chang- 
ing order. 

The passage of work from the home is so 
commonly cited as to seem trite. Yet let 
us consider, 100 years ago, much of the 
men’s clothing and all that of women and 
children was produced at home. Today 
mirth would follow an inquiry as to what 
percentage of the clothing worn by the men 
in this audience was home made, and casual 
inquiry of group after group of women 
indicates that soon “ready to wear’’ as op- 
posed to “home made” may prevail among 
them. This is characteristic of the effec- 
tiveness of the changing order in taking 
from the home much of its productive 
activity. 

The huge business of canned foods, run- 
ning into millions of dollars annually, be- 
speaks this influence, as does the mammoth 
business built upon making and purveying 
“our daily bread.” In a large city not so 
far away, X saw recently the sign, “Eighty 
per cent of the women in this town know— 
The Laundry does it best.” 

These changes, brought by the changing 
order, relieve home work of much of its 
drudgery, but bring also two less commonly 
observed results. 
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The passage of work from the home may 
leave the woman whose children are grown, 
or who has not had children, with a sense 
of not contributing—perhaps with a sense 
of futility in life—that may, unless faced 
frankly, destroy the possibilities re-creating 
of others through the peace and inner joy 
of that home. 

The passage of constructive work in 
which children might engage constitutes 
one of the most serious problems of child 
rearing of the present. To plan wisely 
and completely for something which one’s 
own environment held automatically is not 
easy, and the need may even be overlooked 
to the injury of both parent and child. 

The physical plant is not all that the 
changing order has touched. Its influence 
is perhaps most drastically felt on the per- 
sonnel of the home. 

Gone from the family circle are those 
extraneous members who once constituted 
the safety margin of human energy or en- 
deavor by which colossal tasks were 
achieved. The old maid aunt who helped 
with butchering, preserving and canning 
and the sewing; the deaf second cousin— 
these seem to be miraculously and _satis- 
factorily absorbed in the industry of the 
time. 

Further influence of the changing order 
is found in the wide acceptance of the 
limited family—of one, two, or three chil- 
dren. One rarely finds the family of ten 
or twelve once so common, and the toler- 
ance rather than envy with which a large 
family is viewed bespeaks rather pointedly 
the manner in which the standard of living 
of the time and mode of our life have af- 
fected the family group. Again important, 
but merely to be touched, is the age disper- 
sion of the families. It would seem that 
in many professional lines homes cannot 
be established until the man is in his middle 
thirties and perhaps his wife is of approxi- 
mately that age. 

The most important change in the per- 
sonnel of the home is not one of number, 
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or of age, but one of status. Books have 
been written and courses given on the effect 
of the changing status of women, and, shall 
we say, the inherent requirement that there 
shall be in the home that transmutation of 
traditional relationships that will be satis- 
fying to two persons, one of whom differs 
in outlook, in code, in independence from 
her traditional predecessor. She had not, 
perhaps, found her full independence. 
She may still be “subjectively dependent,” 
but the changing order is working as leaven 
through her thinking and her doing. The 
husband may have in his heart and mind 
the dream of his father’s home, she may be 
thinking in her heart of her daughter’s 
home, and the discrepancy in their con- 
cepts may spell woe. 

Before satisfactory adjustments can be 
met there is need for a greater flexibility 
of reaction than most of us have attained. 
Only by thought, education, and consistent 
endeavor can this be attained. 

No use at any point of saying, “Let’s 
go back” to the “good old days.” These 
are the gifts of the changing order to the 
home and the changing order is not an 
Indian giver. These, then, are ways in 
which the changing order affects the home. 

What can the home bring to the chang- 
ing order? It can give a sturdier people 
for its tasks and a “re-creating,” so we 
can stand the gaff. 

Obviously, as the changing order speeds 
up the tempo of our public life, bringing 
to us multiplied stimuli and continued 
stress, it subjects us to a pace that will wear 
us out, unless in our private order of life 
in our home we master the problems of 
rebuilding. We need increasingly a place 
where the facts of the everyday world are 
brought together, assorted and sifted, inter- 
preted in our personal scale of values and 
a new reality projected back again upon 
the external world. This, wholesome 
home living, and that alone, men enable 
us to do. 

(Continued on page 165) 








Scholarship, Workmanship 


and Vocational Education 


Ix THE heart- 
ening and rapidly 
growing  discus- 
sions on curricu- 
lum revision with 
their swelling 
chorus of demand 
for vocational edu- 
cation, the voca- 
tional educator, 
enthusiast though 
he may be, even in 
the presence of 
these multiplying 
occasions for joy, 
occasionally hears 
some jangling notes that lead him to 
wonder if after all some of our ardent ad- 
vocates of curriculum revision really know 
the essential meaning of vocational educa- 
tion, and, if they did, whether they would 
still be its advocates. 

From the discussions of some of these 
latter revisionists one gains the notion that 
the ringing in of the curricular millen- 
nium will begin on that happy rapidly ap- 
proaching day when the last dash of old- 
fashioned scholarship will be eliminated 
from the secondary-school menu and in its 
place be substituted a predigested soupy 
hash of social readings and discussions plus 
vocational guidance and training. And 
somehow or other this “integrated” mush 
will henceforth act as the “core” of the 
curriculum. Mathematics, physics and 
chemistry are to be either “socialized” or, 
more likely one gathers, ostracized; while 
the exactitudes of composition and rhetoric 
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—well, really, they are not the vogue this 
season, you know. 

One comes from such discussions 
pressed by the refusal of us school folks to 
face the fundamentals of our difficulties, 
and by our proneness to take up any pleas- 
antly worded panacea even though it may 
leave us in the end farther than ever from 
the real answer to our problems. Why, 
oh, why should we expect a lick and a 
promise of vocational education; under a 
teacher unable to earn a decent living at 
the occupation into which he or she is ex- 
pected to induct immature youth; in a class- 
room, laboratory or shop overcrowded with 
pupils who had to be _ indiscriminately 
dumped somewhere; on equipment that no 
home, farm, factory or store would use; 
for a disorganized period or two per day; 
by the same old deadening teaching 
methods; and utterly dissociated in appli- 
cation and inspiration from the life of the 
community—why should we expect such a 
mess under a vocational name to adjust 
our difficulties any more than does the same 
mess now under its present academic 
designation? Slovenliness by any other 
name is still slovenliness. 

Mathematics, physics, chemistry and the 
other exact sciences are still, and increas- 
ingly, the underlying illumination of most 
of the vocations into which a responsible 
school system would help to guide a pupil. 
Accuracy of thinking, training for which 
must come largely through accuracy of 
writing and speaking, is increasingly one 
of the universal essentials of getting and 
holding a job. Vocational education is no 
escape from the exactitude of scholarship. 

Rather vocational education is the chan- 
nel to finished scholarships; for, as Cicero 
found out twenty centuries ago, the com- 
pletion of all knowledge lies in its applica- 
tion. 


im- 
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It is hard for the ordinary secondary- 
school-teaching mind to vision the thou- 
sands upon thousands of patient hours of 
practice it has taken the successful mother, 
farmer, mechanic, accountant, doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, chief to develop what 
Jerome Jones calls the cultured eye, ear 
and hand of the job, through which he or 
she applies, and thereby is inspired to ac- 
quire and complete his scholarship. What 
slovenliness, what abysmal pedagogy do we 
confess by the fatuous excuse that we teach 
only the “principle of the thing.” Interest, 
the discovery of talents, effective methods 
of teaching, systematic organization of the 
learning group, the inspiration and deter- 
mination to pursue knowledge to its com- 
pletion, come through its application. This 
is scholarship; this is workmanship; this is 
art; this is vocational education; this is 
any education worthy of pupil respect and 
public support. 

After all, this insistent demand of the 
vocational education movement for ade- 
quate provision for the thorough-going ap- 
plication of scholarship to the daily prob- 
lems of living is the essential difference be- 
tween vocational education and the kind of 
education that needs so much revision. It 
is this slight difference that all the stand- 
ards in vocational education are designed 
to preserve. Need anyone wonder that the 
vocational education movement, out of 
decades of experience, remains so vigilant 
to protect that difference, in philosophy, in 
law, in administration and in daily teach- 
ing? T. B. @ 

~ 
OuR PRESENT secondary school program 
has gradually been evolved through years 
of effort and adjustment. Thoughtful 
educational leaders have constantly ex- 
amined and challenged objectives, methods 
and outcomes with respect to the various 
phases or aspects of our educational pro- 
gram. This is a healthy situation and 
tends to stimulate growth and improvement 
in educational procedure. Constructive 
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criticism based upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts and conditions involved 
constitutes a welcome challenge to justify 
or modify prevailing procedures in our edu- 
cational program. 

Constructive criticism should always be 
welcomed and never resented. It fre- 
quently offers the most promise of pos- 
sibilities of further advances. Unfor- 
tunately we sometimes suffer from criticism 
based upon superficial notions or an inade- 
quate or insufficient fact basis. Occasion- 
ally and only rarely do we find educators 
who will allow their judgments to be 
clouded by prejudice to the extent that 
they will issue statements or criticisms that 
can not be substantiated. When such a 
statement is made, however, it is apt to 
contain a sting and to be or appear to be 
radical and therefore receive more than 
the usual publicity given to education. As 
a result the public is misled. 

Seldom, however, do we find a reputable 
educator who will be so naive or so caught 
off his guard as to be the tool and mouth- 
piece of interests outside of the public 
school system in a deliberate effort to dis- 
credit any portion of the program of educa- 
tion under public auspices. We dismiss the 
thought that a reputable educator would 
knowingly loan or sell his services or pres- 
tige for such a purpose. 

The public school leadership of this 
country, with all its wholesome differences 
of opinion on school affairs, should be con- 
cientiously and whole-heartedly working 
together to protect and further develop 
educational opportunity for our youth. Let 
us not allow ourselves to be split into 
warring factions because of the wishes, 
designs and prejudices of those outside of 
the public school system who may have 
ulterior purposes in mind. L. H. D. 


Charles R. Allen 


HuNprReEDs of intimate memories, absurd, 
incongruous, comic, delightful, magnificent, 
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come flooding back from the twenty years 
it has been my privilege to have known 
Charles R. Allen, to endear his memory, to 
confuse appraisal, to cast up the debt I 
owe him, and to make difficult the realiza- 
tion that we have bid on earth our last 
good-night to the grand old man of voca- 
tional education. 

So often a great career beclouds what 
it did by the way it did it. Charles R. 
Allen’s complex personality will be a never- 
ceasing topic wherever there is gathered a 
group of educators, employers or employees 
who worked with him in the acrimonious 
years of his greatest productivity. Men 
impressed by his work came from afar to 
learn more and were repelled. Others who 
came reluctantly, and to scoff, went away 
converts to a new confidence in education. 
Wherever he went he promoted intense 
discussion and, acclaimed or denounced, 
reorientation to the eternal verities in edu- 
cation. Few remained indifferent to him 
and his ways. 

In Skipper seemed apparent the contra- 
dictory vagaries of genius. Of wealthy 
New England shipowning stock; a lineal 
descendant, if my memory is correct, of 
John and Priscilla Alden; schooled in the 
classicism, gentility and severity of the New 
England Brahmin cast, he found huge out- 
ward merriment in his traditions; but in- 
wardly and in the rectitude of his personal 
life he admired and clung tenaciously to 
them. His impulsive kindness to those in 
sorrow, illness or distress; his consummate 
polish, tact and courtesy when he felt that 
such were deserved or in order; his ill- 
concealed indifference or contempt in other 
circumstances; his reverence for human 
worth when revealed to him in words or 
works in kitchen, barn, drawing room, ash 
pit or office; his frequent, sometimes in- 
coherent, often unreasonable or ill-timed 
explosions at what he considered dumbness 
or injustice, especially in high places; his 
comic, sometimes overdone, word imagery ; 
his devastating analyses of educational 
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hokum; his inexorable logic when his 
premises were accurate; his absurd research 
methods; his wily shaping of premises to 
his foregone conclusions; his insistence that 
his pupils think for themselves ; his frequent 
impatience with those who did; his parlor 
stories and reminiscences that his associates 
could recount by heart; his rollicking bar- 
ber-shop ballads that few dared repeat; his 
own accomplishments on an _ out-of-tune 
piano of his endless sailor chanteys; his 
Model T foundering under its gadgets ; his 
gasoline yacht with its added spar; his 
nautical gear under a cowboy hat; his 
white linen suits showered continuously 
with pipe ashes and burning matches—all 
these told of the oddities of genius and of a 
unique combination that made Skipper the 
only one of his kind. 

Indeed when one stops to think what 
vocational education would be without 
Allen’s unique contribution, he understands 
Carlyle’s definition of genius as the 
transcendent capacity for the taking of 
trouble. It was always characteristic of 
him to persist to the last ramification a 
thread of promising thought, no matter 
how vague, when once started. He al- 
ways drove through to some sort of preci- 
sion in written words, when others were 
satisfied to drop out with a vague generality 


or a hazy inspiration. His tenacious 
analytical and synthetic thinking _ per- 
sistently, although roughly, done into 


words gave nomenclature, principles and 
system to the nebulous gropings of the 
early struggling vocational education move- 
ment. In occupational analysis for train- 
ing purposes, as we generally know it; in 
the adaptation of Herbert’s pedagogy to 
vocational education; in the evolvement of 
the Socratic discussion into the ramified 
techniques of the conference procedure of 
teachings; in the use of this conference 
procedure in determining curricula; in the 
widespread popularization of the confer- 
ence procedure for bringing understanding 
(Continued on page 153) 




















The Need for an Occupational Adjustment 
Service for Youth 


JOHN J. SEIDEL 


H E IS six; he is going to school in the 
fall—but what of it? Millions have done 
the same thing during the past three gen- 
erations. They have entered the public 
school systems in the many hamlets, towns, 
and cities throughout the nation. ‘Tis 
true, they all entered at about the same 
age and the beginning has been more or 
less the same, but vast changes have come 
about in the “tail end” of their education. 
Two generations ago boys and girls en- 
tered school at six, studied there long 
enough to learn their reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and at the age of 12 or at the 
completion of the sixth grade they “quit” 
school. He went back to the farm, to the 
small store with his dad, to the small mill, 
to the small shop, or to the small mercan- 
tile establishment to work with father or a 
very close friend of the family or perhaps 
a relative. She went home to share some 
of the responsibilities of the home with 
mother. In those days there was a very 
close personal relationship between the 
owner-employer and the beginning worker 
of America. 

Compare those situations with those of 
today which youth must face. When he or 
she has spent approximately twelve years in 
public school, and very often four addi- 
tional years in college, the perplexities of 
seeking employment in highly organized, 
highly specialized, and highly competitive 
modern big business must be faced. Very 
seldom, if ever, does he meet the owner. 
He interviews a personnel manager, em- 
ployment manager, or district supervisor 
who has no personal interest in him other 
than to satisfy the demand of the home 
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or branch office, to keep down overhead, 
to meet competition, and therefore employs 
experienced help only. He has had no defi- 
nite experience at work and must truth- 
fully answer in the negative to any ques- 
tions concerning experience. He travels 
from supposed opportunity to opportunity 
and, unless he has some very definite per- 
sonal contacts, his opportunities for em- 
ployment are meager. 

What about the changes for her? She 
used to help at home, where there was a 
large family and mother welcomed an op- 
portunity to share some of the domestic re- 
sponsibilities with her. Today, the family 
is small; there is a small home or apart- 
ment ; the laundry is done outside the home; 
there is no broom to raise the dust but a 
vacuum cleaner to clean a few rugs on the 
floor. Even the bread, which formerly 
was made at home, is delivered to the door, 
and when the wrapper is removed the 
bread falls out in slices! The result is 
that she, having little or no opportunities 
at home, is justified in seeking a way to 
better her economic station and she also 
applies and hopes for employment in a 
difficult situation, practically the same as 
that which faces the boy. The father is 
working in some large plant or commercial 
organization and has little or no oppor- 
tunity to offer employment to the boy. It 
may be that mother is working, too, with 
a maid at home to take care of the few 
responsibilities. 

What agency, if any, has done anything 
to assist him or her in meeting this changed 
situation? Father doesn’t know what to 
tell him. Mother doesn’t know what to 
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tell her; yet youth looks about for help. 
So you see there is a vast change in the 
picture facing those individuals who reach 
the “tail end” of their education during 
our present complex and highly specialized 
economic set-up. 

The corner grocery store has been taken 
over by a large chain-store system with 
central offices in some large city. The in- 
dividual drug-store owner is vanishing 
from the picture. Certainly the small 
crafts shop owner is so far in the back- 
ground that he is hardly visible. There- 
fore these “‘tail-enders” of today have no 
personal contact or business connection to 
help them obtain their first job. Whether 
we like it or not, some public agency must 
and should accept some of the responsi- 
bilities of assisting these young people by 
offering some type of occupational infor- 
mation and adjustment service. Certainly 
we cannot afford to have these potential 
and willing workers buffeted around until 
their initiative, determination, and “‘stick- 
toitivness” are sapped from their make-up, 
—until they reach the degree of disillusion- 
ment that they are ready to give up in 
despair. It is becoming more and more 
evident that public agencies should help 
during this period of adjustment from 
school to employment. As a father stated 
just recently in discussing his six-year-old 
entering school, “It looks as if I am giving 
him over to society.” 

It is not necessary to rehash unsolved 
problems and weaknesses of the secondary 
school. It is imperative, however, to show 
that some program of occupational infor- 
mation and adjustment service can make 
a contribution in bringing about the solu- 
tion of the most effective way to use our 
all-important human resources, and it is 
better, by far, to think of this program as 
one which is vital to every successful sec- 
ondary school rather than allow it to be 
a hit-or-miss, trial-error method after the 
individual has “quit” school. 


It is imperative that an elementary type 
of occupational information, adjustment, 
and guidance service be offered as an in- 
troduction during the junior high school 
period, developed more functionally and 
specifically as the student continues his 
education. In order to make this program 
function, it is necessary that valid and 
authentic information be assembled and 
made available to the students. Occupa- 
tional opportunities should be studied. Re- 
quirements for the many complex and 
varied occupations should be disseminated 
through the schools in an organized man- 
ner so that youth may become acquainted 
with these facts and begin to make a choice 
of school work which may ultimately lead 
them in an adjusted approach to employ- 
ment. 

Who should accept these responsibilities 
of organizing and executing these programs 
of occupational information, guidance, and 
adjustment? Certainly those interested in 
vocational education in this country, 
through their mutual acquaintance with 
employer requirements, are in a unique po- 
sition to render a very definite and helpful 
service not only to youth but to the sec- 
ondary school system as well. In order to 
be effective this program will require in- 
dividuals with actual experience in varied 
occupations before he or she is brought into 
the school system to assist in developing it. 
In other words, it will be necessary for 
one engaged in this work to speak from 
experience rather than from a superficial 
knowledge of the problems of those em- 
ployed. 

Why all of these introductory remarks? 
Only to call the attention of the vocational 
leaders of this country to the fact that they 
have a genuine opportunity and responsi- 
bility in approaching this problem on a na- 
tional scale. Nothing 
could be more helpful in increasing the 


It is a challenge! 


efficiency of the regular academic and vo- 
cational courses offered throughout this 
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country, because properly selected pupils 
are the essence of efficient and successful 
schools and classes. 

The selective processes to avoid waste 
of vocational education funds must take 
place before the pupil enters into the vo- 
cational training. It follows that the pupil 
must make his choice on a basis of infor- 
mation of his own interests and abilities, 
about wages, working conditions, and pos- 
sibilities of continuous employment, ac- 
quired before the critical moment of his 
choice of specific training for an occu- 
pation. 

Enrollment officials in vocational schools 
can likewise function efficiently only if they 
also possess similar knowledge of occupa- 
tional information and pupil inventory be- 
fore acceding to, or directing the enroll- 
ment of a pupil for specific training. The 
vocational school itself will, in turn, con- 
tinuously utilize related kinds of informa- 
tion during the processes of training and 
placing its pupils. 

Therefore, it is proposed that the entire 
membership of the A.V.A. consider this 
opportunity and engage in an active na- 
tional program of service to youth in secur- 
ing sufficient federal funds, paralleling 
those now appropriated under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts— 

1. For the development of an adequate 
and effective program of occupational guid- 
ance and adjustment. 

2. To bring about the improvement of 
the ability of teacher-counselors, both in 
schools from which vocational classes draw 
their pupils and in vocational schools them- 
selves, in order to secure and use facts 
about occupations and give facts of occu- 
pational significance to their pupils. 

3. To improve those teacher-counselors 
in the use of the necessary techniques in 
applying these facts to the wise counsel and 
guidance of pupils. 

It would indeed be indiscreet and unfair 


not to give recognition to some of the fine 
programs which have been developed in 
the field of guidance, but they are indeed 
“spotty,” and, because of their limited de- 
velopment, they have limited influence on 
the vast horde of boys and girls to be 
served. It is paramount that we utilize 
the effective technique developed and, by 
means of federal aid for such a program, 
make it possible for equal opportunity for 
all youth in the several states and terri- 
tories. 





Editorial 
(Continued from page 150) 

into human relations, particularly in indus- 
try; and, perhaps as much as all else, in the 
multiplication by geometrical ratio of thou- 
sands of teachers, supervisors and teacher 
trainers competent to train others in these 
techniques; every phase of American voca- 
tional education is the beneficiary of the 
transcendent capacity of Charles R. Allen 
for the taking of trouble. Doubtless 
others supplied many of the initial ideas, or 
have refined his rough products to their use. 
Others would have done, perhaps better, 
what he did, if he hadn’t. But the fates 
gave the mission to Allen. The work is 
unmistakably his. His work is done. To 
him the monuments. 

A year ago after a late night’s work I 
had walked with Skipper to the porch of 
the club house in Fort Collins to guide 
him down the unlighted steps. He gazed 
upward with his partially recovered eye- 
sight and sighed how beautiful it was to see 
the stars again. That was the last I ever 
saw of him: a gentle, little old man, work 
done, differences forgotten, cowboy hat, 
white hair, white suit, fading into the 
night toward home and rest, white-shod 
feet stumbling over the flagstones, thoughts 
upon the stars. 

Good-night, Skipper, good-night! 

‘Be ee 
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Industry, Labor 


Schools Cooperate in Training 


and Vocational 


Bricklayers 


DOUGLAS WHITLOCK 


General Counsel, Structural Clay Products Institute 


Sepustay’s growing interest in the 
patterns of vocational education marks a 
new era in economy. Processes and 
methods, simplified and concentrated, have 
produced benefits beyond expectation, 
while the influence on popular education 
has resulted in a revolutionary movement 
over the last two decades that has estab- 
lished itself permanently within our social 
scheme of operation. 

The opening of vocational education 
courses for the training of brick masons in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Newark, N. J., St. 
Louis, Mo., Waterloo, lowa, and Lincoln, 
Nebr., deserves a brief recital of the events 
leading to their creation and the part 
played in their birth by the Structural Clay 
Products Institute, of Washington, D. C., 
national spokesman for the brick and tile 
industry of the United States. 

The Institute is a trade group of manu- 
facturers of brick, structural building tile, 
glazed brick and glazed tile. A national 
organization, its chief interests are research 
in engineering and construction, the wider 
use of brick and tile in the building field 
and the maintenance of brick masonry as 
a craft and the improvement of the skill 
and art of craft members. 

The Institute’s first move toward voca- 
tional education occurred about two years 
ago. As a group it was a novice, so it pro- 
ceeded slowly, yet deliberately. As legal 
adviser, it was my job to probe the matter, 
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gather all possible data, decide what sort 
of a beginning might and could be made, 
and then make the first move. From vari- 
ous sources I collected a list of more than 
twenty contacts, a list of associations, ex- 
perts and active groups from whom, it was 
reported, full information could be ob- 
tained. First experiences were not success- 
ful, and the probing continued until the 
American Vocational Association ended the 
search. 

After one conference with L. H. Dennis, 
secretary of the A.V.A., members of the 
Institute’s Washington staff were “sold” 
on vocational education. His expert ad- 
vice and help, his clarification of methods, 
motives and meanings—these were respon- 
sible for the embarking of the Structural 
Clay Products Institute upon a vocational 
education program under direction of E. K. 
Jenkins. 

Within a few weeks, we were conver- 
sant with the policies of the United States 
Office of Education and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training; we learned 
about the state boards and the operations 
of regional agents; further advice from 
Mr. Dennis and the A.V.A. got us off on 
the right foot and we understood the spirit 
of cooperation necessary to the establish- 
ment of masonry schools and classes; we 
knew the educators’ problem, the position 
of the labor unions and the desire of many 
mason apprentices, who had left the craft 
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during the depression period, to return to 
training. 


* * * 


Starting from scratch, the Institute 
acted deliberately, but with extreme care. 
From the outset, it was apparent that no 
accomplishments could be made overnight. 
Institute members were apprised of a ten- 
tative plan, approved it, and have a.ded in 
its completion. But the task required time, 
a great deal of traveling on the part of Mr. 
Jenkins, long conferences in Washington 
and in the field, careful collaboration be- 
tween the Institute and educational and 
labor agencies together with a study of the 
apprentice-journeyman viewpoint. 

Fortunately, there was little need for 
any reconciliation of objectives. The goal 
of the Institute was uncontestable: To 
bring back into brick-masonry classes those 
boys who had started an apprentice period, 
but who, -under depression pressure, had 
turned to other occupations for a liveli- 
hood. The Institute job was to extend its 
efforts in cooperation with Federal, state, 
and city vocational agencies toward the 
setting up of courses that would permit 
these boys to complete apprenticeship, in- 
crease their knowledge and skill, and be- 
come members of a craft that is honored 
and historically eminent. 

Exploration of the apprentice problem in 
its relation to the clay products and build- 
ing industries opened up a number of 
key locations where brick-masonry classes 
might be established. Then the spade work 
was undertaken. Mr. Jenkins, with the help 
of all directors and supervisors of Voca- 
tional Education and members of the Brick 
Masons and Plasters International Union, 
carried on the detail operations. Institute 
members lent valuable assistance through 
their knowledge of local conditions. The 
going was slow but thorough, and after 
more than a year of diligent effort results 
began to appear. As they became more 
distinct the Institute appreciated to a fuller 
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extent the part Mr. Dennis played in the 
success of the undertaking. 

Illustrating this article is a photograph 
of a brick panel, which was presented to 
Mr. Dennis as a token of regard for the 
guidance and help tendered by the A.V.A. 
national and local leaders. The panel 
was prepared by Paul Belden, of the 
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Belden Brick Company, Canton, Ohio, and 
is a superb example of brick mosaic work, 
the initials A.V.A. having been inlaid on a 
background of various shades of brick. The 
initials and the periods separating them 
were cut from regular bricks and bonded 
into the panel with a standard building 
mortar. 
* ” * 

Of the brick masonry courses resulting 
from the Institute endeavors, the one in 
full swing in Indianapolis, Ind., provides 
an interesting cross-section of the type of 
student that is returning to vocational 
training. 

Ten of the eleven apprentices have craft 
backgrounds. They come from families 
that have produced skilled artisans. John 
J. Yakel, who is 24 and the oldest of the 
training group, is a fourth-generation 
mason. Ralph S. and George Johnson, 
brothers, 18 and 20, were born to the craft, 
with a father, two uncles and one grand- 
father who were practical bricklayers. 
Three uncles and one grandfather pre- 
ceded Norberth Rath, 21, into the trade, 
while ten members of the family of Wil- 
liam Gill, 18, were trained masons. An- 
other fourth-generation craftsman is Harry 
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Williamson; and Richard Speitel, 20, and 
George W. Tolan, 20, are third-genera- 
tion workmen. Robert and William Shoo- 
bridge, 19 and 21, had a grandfather and 
four uncles in the mason fraternity, while 
Egon Schottleutner, 18, is the only out- 
sider, the son of a machinist. 

All of the students have had practical 
masonry experience and ten are members 
of the Bricklayers, Masons, ‘Tilesetters 
and Terrazzo Workers’ Union Number 
Three, of Indiana. Schottleutner belongs 
to a Chicago Union. Ten boys have had 
some high school education; five are high 
school graduates. All have ambitions to 
succeed in masonry; three want to be “fine 
masons,” three are looking forward to be- 
coming contractors, three to be foremen, 
and two want to “know blueprints” and 
“learn the building business.” 

Their work in the Indianapolis course, 
at the Arsenal Technical High School, 
under John V. Zintel, bricklaying instruc- 
tor member of the B. M. T. and T. W. 
Union Number Three, of Indiana, is laid 
out so as to coordinate practical experience 
with technical theory. Part of the time 
the boys are actually working as appren- 
tices on construction jobs, encountering 
masonry problems as they occur in build- 
ing. Part of the'time they are in class, 
where many of these problems are discussed 
and solved, new problems undertaken and 
studied. Working drawings supplied by 
the Structural Clay Products Institute for 
classroom work cover completely the prin- 
ciples of masonry as a corollary to the train- 
ing received on building projects. 

The Newark, N. J., St. Louis, Water- 
loo, lowa, and Lincoln, Nebr., courses are 
under way and a dozen others are ap- 
proaching the point where training and in- 
struction are about to begin. The Insti- 
tute is happy to have worked with the 
other agencies in creating these units and it 
plans to continue its work as carefully and 
as completely as it has done in the past. 


Dr. R. O. Small Receives High Tribute 


The State of Massachusetts has long 
been noted for its intelligent and energetic 
leadership in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. For many years when we have 
thought of Massachusetts in connection 
with vocational Education we have thought 
of R. O. Small. He has a large circle of 
friends and admirers throughout the United 
States. His followers in his own State of 
Massachusetts are legion. These friends 
and admirers under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Vocational Association on 
July 7 arranged for a testimonial dinner 
in honor of Dr. Small. The dinner was 
held at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and was attended by over 
500 persons. Many vocational and indus- 
trial leaders, including representatives 
from trade schools, household arts schools, 
agricultural and continuation schools, took 
part in the program of tribute. It was an 
unusual honor in that the participants were 
representatives of so many communities and 
groups in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Small’s host of friends throughout 
the country recognize this as a fitting trib- 
ute to his many years of leadership in and 
service to the cause of vocational education. 





San Diego Appoints Vocational Director 


Mr. Harry Tiemann, for several years 
State Director of Vocational Education in 
the State of Colorado, was granted a year’s 
leave of absence by the State Board for 
Vocational Education, beginning August 
15, 1938. Mr. Tiemann has taken up his 
duties as Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Director of Vocational 
Education in the City of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Tiemann will have an inter- 
esting experience and opportunity while 
developing the program of vocational edu- 
cation in San Diego. 
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Training of Workers in Distributive 


Occupations in California 


DR. IRA W. KIBBY 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education 


Whaen the George-Deen Act was 
passed and appropriations under the Act 
were made, California was in a favorable 
position to take advantage of the funds 
made available for the program of training 
workers in distributive occupations. 

The state had already recognized the im- 
portance of business education as a part of 
public education and in 1928 had estab- 
lished the Bureau of Business Education 
and appointed a supervisor to direct the 
program of business education in the state. 
The Bureau has supervision of a program 
of general business education, one for the 


training of office workers, and also the pro- 


gram of education designed to prepare 
workers for merchandising positions. These 
functions cover the secondary school field, 
including junior colleges and adult special 
day and evening classes. It also has charge 
of the teacher-training program for teach- 
ers in the field of business education. 

The program of vocational education in 
California is administered by a Commission 
for Vocational Education, the members of 
which are the Chiefs of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Agricul- 
tural Education, Home Making Educa- 
tion, Business Education, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is an executive officer 
of the commission. Because of this set-up 
the Chief of the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation has had close contact with the pro- 
gram of vocational education in the state 
since its inception. 

When the George-Deen Act was passed 


and funds were made available for extend- 
ing the federal aided program of vocational 
education to include workers in distribu- 
tive occupations, the duties involved in 
establishing and carrying out this program 
were assigned to the Bureau of Business 
Education. The Chief of the Bureau be- 
came the State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education. 

When the policies of the Office of Edu- 
cation pertaining to the training of work- 
ers in distributive occupations were pro- 
mulgated, it was recognized that the pro- 
gram of training which had already been 
organized in the field of merchandising 
would not meet the standards established 
by the Federal Office. It was, therefore, 
deemed wise to start an entirely new pro- 
gram, one built to meet the new standards 
under the George-Deen Act. It was fur- 
thermore recognized that school adminis- 
trators, employers, and employees needed 
to be advised and informed in regard to 
the new program and the benefits thereof. 

Two Regional Supervisors were ap- 
pointed, one to be located in the Los An- 
geles area and the other in the San Fran- 
cisco area, to aid in promoting the program 
under the direction of the State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education. These regional 
supervisors also act as teacher trainers. 

In April two assistant supervisors, one 
full-time and one part-time, were appointed 
to specialize in the department store field. 
A research assistant was also added to the 
staff, who, in addition to his research, aids 
in teacher training. 
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Through the aid of the teacher-training 
staff of the Bureau of Trade and Industrial 
Education the new staff received a thor- 
ough training in conference leading. ‘This 
was accomplished by organizing a training 
conference group in two large mercantile 
establishments, one in each area, with a 
trained conference leader in charge, the 
regional supervisors acting as secretary and 
assistant. While these conferences were in 
progress the regional supervisors contacted 
school administrators, business groups and 
employees informing them of the program 
and urging the organization of classes 
under the policies established. 

The following plan for the reimburse- 
ment of districts was set up. The State 
Department of Education, through the 
Commission for Vocational Education, 
guaranteed to reimburse school districts 
one-half the salaries of teachers or teacher- 
coordinators teaching approved classes. If, 
at the end of the school year, all of the 
available funds had not been used a further 
allocation up to two-thirds of the total cost 
of such training would be made. A ten- 
tative budget of expenditures was set up 
for each community in which it was 
thought that classes should be established, 
with a reserve for contingencies. This 
budget was later adjusted as contracts were 
made with school districts so that the Bu- 
reau would not agree to spend more money 
than was available. 

The Bureau urged all of the larger 
school districts to appoint a full-time 
teacher-coordinator, this individual to have 
general direction of the program in the 
community. He promotes the program, 
acts as coordinator, and teaches such classes 
in his field of work as his time will permit. 
Part-time teachers are added as the pro- 
gram develops. All teachers and classes 
are approved by the regional supervisor of 
the area, and the standards of the State 
Plan are adhered to. 

The Regional Supervisors organized con- 
ferences of business groups in the larger 
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communities and used these for the pur- 
pose of training teacher-coordinators and 
also prospective part-time teachers. In 
some of the smaller communities traveling 
teachers were employed. This type of 
teacher will be more extensively used dur- 
ing the coming year as it is the only way 
in which to reach certain small communi- 
ties. It is also planned to use traveling 
teachers in certain specialty fields such as 
electrical equipment. 

Contacts were made by the State Super- 
visor and Regional Supervisors with vari- 
ous state, regional, and local business 
groups such as the local Merchants Asso- 
ciation, the California Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the California Retail Merchants 
Association, and the Electrical Equipment 
League. In many instances staff members 
were asked to present plans for carrying 
out the program at the state conferences of 
these organizations. The program was 
heartily endorsed by each group and as- 
sistance given in promoting classes. Local 
advisory committees have been organized. 
They render valuable assistance in getting 
the programs started. 

The major difficulty encountered has 
been the lack of local funds to help sup- 
port the program, but it is believed that 
this will be overcome within a short period 
of time. It has also been found that pro- 
vision must be made whereby a reasonable 
number of full-time teachers can be em- 
ployed. There are many difficulties in- 
volved in organizing and maintaining a 
corps of part-time teachers. A reasonable 
number of full-time teachers will give bal- 
ance to the teaching staff and materially 
aid in keeping a permanent corps of trained 
teachers where they are needed. 

Little was done during the year to de- 
velop co-operative classes. The state law 
provides that part-time workers must be 
paid an hourly wage, which amounts to 
more than the regular weekly wage. 
Again, the part-time workers are subject 
to the unemployment insurance act as well 
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In many 


as to the Social Security Act. 
cases the addition of an extra part-time 
worker adds considerable expense to the 
employer as such worker may make the 
employer’s quota of workers such that he 
will have to bring them all under the 


above-mentioned acts. This adds to the 
cost of his business and naturally the em- 
ployer is not willing to increase the number 
of his workers in this way. It is hoped that 
these problems may be solved during the 
coming year so that a program of co-oper- 
ative training may be established. 

By the end of the school year, 1937-38, 
gi extension classes and conferences in dis- 
tributive education had been established in 
twenty different communities with a total 
enrollment of 5,000 individuals. 
Among the classes were conferences for 
grocery store managers, department store 
managers, cosmetology shop managers, 
apartment house managers, business man- 
agement for master builders, electrical 
dealers, electrical contractors, tent and 
awning dealers, and proprietors of small 
stores. 

Two of the most important conference 
groups consisted of a series of meetings 
with the executive secretary of the trade 
associations in the southern area of the 
state. These conferences were not only 
for the purpose of aiding the secretary to 
understand his job better, but also to edu- 
cate him to the possibilities of a training 
program in the field of distributive 
workers. 

Classes for the training of the depart- 
ment store salespeople, grocery salespeople, 
meat salespeople, jewelry salespeople, sta- 
tionery salespeople, and others were also 
organized. 

Some of the courses offered are as fol- 
lows: 


over 








Principles of merchandise for depart- 
ment stores 

Salesmanship for laundry group men 

Textiles for department store workers 

Fashion merchandise for department 
store workers 

Problems in life underwriting for in- 
surance salesmen 

Business management for plumbers 

Merchandise analysis for department 
store workers 

Real estate and insurance law for real 
estate salesmen 

Store arithmetic for grocery sales peo- 
ple 

Automobile sales 

Conference for buyers 

Paint and wall paper salesmanship 

Fashion merchandising 

Employee problems 

Window display 


Shoe salesmanship 


It is recognized that in establishing a 
sound program in distributive education 
there must be a lot of pioneer work. There 
are many difficulties to overcome. It often 
is a new curriculum in an already crowded 
school program and school administrators, 
as well as boards of education, have to be 
“sold” on the new idea in order to obtain 
local support. 

From our experience to date the staff in 
California feels that this new program has 
great possibilities and that if it can be suc- 
cessfully projected it will have great influ- 
ence in bringing about a better and more 
economical distribution of goods and serv- 
ices. It will, furthermore, give a closer 
tie-up between schools and business, and 
this will greatly aid in bringing about a 
better relationship between these two great 
institutions in our democracy. 





International Labor Conference 


Considers Apprenticeship Training 


GEORGE L. GOOGE 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. George L. Googe, a representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the International Labor Conference held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the following report gives some valuable sugges- 
tions relative to cooperative apprenticeship training. Mr. Googe was a 
member of a committee to draft a questionnaire, the purpose of which was 
to gather information about apprenticeship training in all countries rep- 
resented at the conference. Mr. Googe’s report should be read with con- 
siderable interest and profit by all vocational educators interested in ap- 


prenticeship education.—B. H. V. O. 


‘Tn E Committee on Technical and 
Vocational Education and Apprenticeship 
spent many days in completion of a ques- 
tionnaire to be placed on the agenda of 
the 1939 Session of the Conference. With 
all of the countries involved, and with each 
country having members on the committee 
representing three different groups—that is, 
the employers, the employees and the gov- 
ernment—the reader will readily under- 
stand the difficulty experienced by the com- 
mittee in arriving at a questionnaire to be 
presented to all of the countries involved 
for study and ultimate action. 

We of the committee realized that the 
questionnaire to be submitted to the coun- 
tries of the world was a far-reaching reform 
of technical education all over the world, 
as it will both permit the present state of 
technical and vocational education and ap- 
prenticeship to be examined in all countries, 
and will also enable foundations to be laid 
for a solution of these questions all over the 
world in future years. 

While the questionnaire is too long to 
publish here in full, the experienced trades 
unionist will understand the general 
thought dominating such a report. We of 
the labor group, being familiar with ques- 


tions of apprenticeship, had one interest 
at stake which kept us on the alert—that 
of insisting upon the rights of labor unions 
to a voice in all conditions governing voca- 
tional training and apprenticeship. 

In my address to the Conference, por- 
tions of which I am taking the liberty of 
including in this article, I stressed the im- 
portance of the union in the matter of ap- 
prenticeship and vocational training, in the 
following manner: 

“On the whole the questionnaire rep- 
resents the most practical and realistic ap- 
proach to this important question of proper 
training for young workers, and I ask this 
Conference not to forget that this ques- 
tion of proper worker-training is knit up 
intimately with the larger question of pub- 
lic and private education and with democ- 
racy itself. 

“In my own country, the United States 
of America, we have had enough experience 
with the question of technical education to 
participate intelligently in this international 
Conference. For many years the unions 
of the American Federation of Labor have 
sanctioned and created a sound system of 
technical and apprenticeship training. Some 
of the unions, such as my own, the Interna- 
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tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, support richly endowed technical 
trade schools. All of them co-operate 
warmly with employers, and in all instances 
where technical apprenticeship training 
goes forward fruitfully it is the product 
of intelligent, co-operative relationships 
with employers. ‘The Government, too, of 
the United States plays a valuable part and 
many special courses have been set up for 
workers throughout the United States 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, by which 
federal and states governments co-operate 
in supplying machinery and instructors for 
courses laid out by the unions and the em- 
ployers. 

“Our Government expends many mil- 
lions of dollars in this field annually. In- 
dustry and labor have recently through the 
study of the Presidential Commission of 
this entire subject matter, with government 
and educational agencies acting as a co- 
ordinating influence, greatly revitalized our 
entire program of technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship, with the 
government agencies emphasizing co-ordina- 
tion between Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups. 

“This, we believe, gives the soundest 
pattern for the conduct of such educational 
enterprises. “There must be a general co- 
ordination of all agencies, and the govern- 
ment only can supply this general co- 
ordination. But I must say with a great 
deal of emphasis that the profoundest prin- 
ciple of all education must not be violated 
in technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship training. That principle is 
voluntary co-operation. As soon as the 
habit of ruthless compulsion for the sake 
of propaganda enters into any branch of 
education, we are preparing our youth for 
some other type of citizenship than the 
democratic type. 

“I also want to say with a good deal of 
emphasis that we believe that the children 
of workers should, in their elementary and 
high schools, have the chance for all-round 


development and have the same opportu- 
nity as the children of better advantaged 
parents for self-expression and for fitting 
themselves for general citizenship before 
they secure specialized training in trade or 
occupation. 

“The Workers’ group points out that 
there should be made a sharp distinction 
between control of workers on the job in 
relationship to the job, and the control of 
standards of competency which goes to 
make up the workers’ equipment. The 
employer has a right to control workers on 
the job in relation to the job, but the 
workers themselves, through their selected 
organizations, must retain the right to set 
by collective bargaining agreements the 
minimum labor and educational standards 
which a given trade shall observe. 

“There was general agreement in the 
committee that in projects for training 
workers special consideration must be given 
to the occupational opportunity in a given 
trade or locality; that training of workers 
must not be used for purpose of lowering 
labor standards. . . . We are deeply grate- 
ful for the tolerant, sympathetic and 
amicable co-operation and assistance we 
had from the Government and Employers’ 
groups creating this questionnaire.” 





State Vocational Associations Active 


Increased activities on the part of many 
of our affiliated State Vocational Associa- 
tions is quite noticeable. Some of these 
Associations have become important influ- 
ences in the educational life of the states 
which they serve. Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Texas, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Oklahoma are good illustrations. Space at 
this time does not permit even an attempt 
to set forth the activities of these Associa- 
tions. Some time in the pages of the 
A. V. A. JourNAL we hope to be able to 
present some of the achievements and serv- 
ices of these growing State Vocational 
Organizations. 
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How I Train Service Station 
Workers 


HARRY N. KAUFFMAN 


State Supervisor of Distributive Occupations, Helena, Montana 


‘to SUPPLY the wants of the consumers 
of the United States more than two mil- 
lion men and women are directly engaged 
in retail selling. Two million additional 
people are engaged in related distributive 
occupations. The growth of this vast num- 
ber has largely taken place during the past 
generation, and it is the product of a grow- 
ing specialization in serving the needs of 
consumers. 

In one generation the distribution of 
petroleum and petroleum products has 
grown from a few gallons of kerosene 
distributed from a rear storeroom barrel 


to more than 16,000,000,000 gallons of ° 


gasoline, dispensed by thousands of men in 
modern distributing plants, the service 
station. 

The most significant thing about the 
growth of this vast occupational army is 
that most of the men performing these 
various specialized services have ‘just 
grown up like Topsies.” The average serv- 
ice station worker commences his work as 
a helper or a flunkie. In a few weeks he is 
given a uniform and an order book, and, 
with a few preliminary instructions, he 
must learn from the workmen around him. 

There are worlds of engrossing and 
profitable learning materials found in and 
related to service station work. Surely we 
should participate in a plan of vocational 
education that will utilize these worlds of 
learning associated with a job and co- 
ordinate that learning with the training 
of skills. 

There is a growing interest on the part 
of consumers to learn about the goods they 
buy, and their desires cannot be ignored. 


The rise of consumer organizations, with 
their studies of consumer needs, emphasizes 
the need of more intelligent and friendly 
sales service. 

While some people possess more natural 
aptitudes for sales work than others, the 
major difference between good salesmen 
and poor salesmen is not aptitude. It is 
the fact that some have accepted the oppor- 
tunity to learn and receive training, while 
others have not. 

No money can buy or compensate for 
that feeling of security, confidence, and 
pride that comes with intelligent mastery. 
Certainly no one can deny the need for a 
co-operative plan of education between the 
school and the industrial trades, and be- 
tween schools and the distributive occupa- 
tions. But the realization of this need has 
only recently been given public approval, 
and we as coordinators and supervisors are 
pioneers in working out plans and proce- 
dures to provide adequate instruction. 

I quote from James R. Coxen, agent for 
Trade Industrial Education, as follows: 
“If there is a real training job for the 
school to do, there should be plenty of 
teaching content to be found in the occupa- 
tion. It is not easy to go into these oc- 
cupations and find the teaching content, but 
it must be done if proper training is to be 
given.” This is our challenge and our op- 
portunity to explore and develop this new 
field of education, rich in its undeveloped 
economic and social resources. 


Plan of Training 


My plan for teaching service station 
workers or any other group of workers is 
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not faultless. I have been one of the 
“bewildered” coordinators who has _at- 
tempted with indifferent success to present 
the learning materials that are associated 
with the job, but over a period of ten years 
| have had an opportunity to go into a 
number of occupations and work out a 
course of study, or workbook, based on the 
jobs that workers are expected to master. 
In using this plan I have never found any 
school work more interesting to teach or 
more fruitful in results. 

This plan of instruction is based on a 
job-assignment sheet, similar to the job 
instruction sheets used by many all-day 
trade schools. A set of these assignment 
sheets, with instructions in their use, is 
given to each of the trainees in service 
station work. 

The doing of the jobs is carried out at 
the station where the trainee works, and 
he is checked by the station in the quality 
of work performed. The group meets once 
a day with the coordinator, who directs 
the study, the discussions and the demon- 
strations related to the jobs performed at 
the station. The coordinator and the as- 
signment sheet direct the trainee to specific 
information he should acquire in the doing, 
with provisions for checking. 

This work-sheet gives many suggestions 
for assignments that are related to the job, 
and these assignments are given to the 
members of the group in the trade-relations 
class. 

Trade related instruction is that which 
will give the student the facts upon which 
operations and procedures are based, the 
principles applied, the why facts. It leads 
him into the fields of mathematics, science, 
drawing, social science, history and ethics. 
“It is from this field the worker should 
develop trade judgment, the ability to 
choose to the best advantage, conditions, 
tools, and operations for performing the 
work,” ! 





‘Jackey and Johnson: Analysis Auto Me- 
chanics Trade. 


This course of study consists of twenty- 
five job-assignment sheets, twenty of which 
are for manipulative jobs and five for per- 
sonal adjustments. 

With each of these assignment sheets we 
also make a study of the merchandise of 
the station, one section of the merchandise 
at a time, until we have completed this 
study. The completion of study, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations for one job-sheet 
assignment will require several sessions of 
the class. The checking on the job con- 
tinues at the station as long as the co- 
ordinator and employer think best. 

The following manipulative units are 
included in this training program: Clean 
Floors and Driveways; Clean Windows 
and Walls; Clean Fixtures, Rest Room 
and Care of Shrubbery; Meeting the Cus- 
tomers; Clean Windshields, Windows and 
Headlights; Sale of Gas (Cash Sale) ; Oil 
Service; Check Radiator; Check Tires; 
Suggestions Leading to Sale; Making 
Charge Sale; Greasing Cars; Changing 
Tires; Patch Tire Tubes; Clean and Test 
Spark Plugs; Check Batteries; Removing 
and Charging Battery; Packing Wheels; 
Washing Motors; Information Service; 
Managerial Jobs. 

More and more we realize the impor- 
tance of wholesome adjustment of ourselves 
to the job, and to other people. It is the 
biggest factor “in making good,” and its 
mastery deserves our best thought and ef- 
fort. One succeeds on the job only to the 
extent that he makes these personal adjust- 
ments. Most failures are due to a lack 
of one or more of these adjustments. 

Personal adjustments come slowly and 
require effort. We make progress, first, in 


- knowing the importance for good personal 


adjustment; second, in knowing what per- 
sonal adjustments are needed (self-analy- 
sis); third, our efforts to master these 
adjustments. Most people agree that the 
intangible things such as dependability, 
judgment, loyalty, promptness, accuracy, 
(Continued on page 165) 
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All-Southern Master Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture for 1937 


- L. PRICE, 


teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture 
in the Ida high 
school, Caddo Par- 
ish, Louisiana, for 
the past four years, 
was announced the 
winner in the all- 
southern master 
teacher contest at 
the annual confer- 
ence of ‘Teacher 
Trainers and Su- 
pervisors held in 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, during the month of April, 1938. 
Mr. Price was entered in the contest as 
Louisiana’s representative after having been 
named the master teacher of Louisiana 
earlier in the year. 

Mr. Price taught vocational agriculture 
in Caldwell Parish two years before going 
to the Ida school. He was named district 
master teacher of Louisiana for 1936, his 
second year at Ida. It was in his third year 
that he made the all-southern distinction. 
His work was considered outstanding by 
the state department of education from the 
beginning of his career as a vocational 
agriculture teacher. During the six years 
he has taught, he has had, besides his regu- 
lar all-day students, from four to six 
evening classes each year, part-time class 
each year, except one, and 7th grade each 
year. Even though he is located in a small 
community, his annual teaching load has 
been as high as 300 different individuals in 
all types of instruction. During the year of 
1937, 166 students in all types of instruc- 





L. L. PRICE 


tion in the Ida vocational agriculture de- 
partment completed 325 farm enterprises, 
105 supplementary farm jobs, and 16 im- 
provement projects which made up the 
supervised farm practice program. The 
total financial results from crop enterprise 
projects was $4,357.63; from animal enter- 
prise projects, $567.35; and from other 
supervised practice, $4,585.50, making the 
total financial results of all supervised farm 
practice for 1937 of $9,509.48. 

Mr. Price received his B.S. Degree from 
the Louisiana State University in 1932. 
He received his M.S. Degree from the 
same university in 1937, having completed 
all the work for this degree while in the 
field of teaching. He has been very active 
in all community agencies, playing an im- 
portant role in agricultural, civic, religious, 
and social activities. He has had one of 
the most outstanding chapters of Future 
Farmers of America in Louisiana each year 
of his experience, his chapter and its mem- 
bers having won many loving cups and 
other awards, including five different trips 
to Kansas City to the National Convention 
of F.F.A. and the American Royal Live- 
stock Show. 

Among the outstanding improved prac- 
tices brought about in the Ida community 
are the following: most of the hill land 
has been terraced properly to conserve the 
soil; the land in the river bottom section 
of the community has been properly 
ditched; hogs are vaccinated against hog 
cholera each year; losses from milk fever 
and screw worms have been reduced to 
minimum ; most farms have pure bred poul- 
try flocks; the swine are either pure bred 
or good grades; most farms have adequate 
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home orchards which are well pruned and 
sprayed ; four small communities within the 
community proper have organized one- 
variety cotton organizations; the average 
staple of the cotton has been increased 
from 34 inch to 1 inch; there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 acres planted to winter 
cover crops each year; all farmers plant 
cow peas and soy beans to conserve soil 
fertility; alfalfa acreage has been tripled; 
that requiring fertilizer has changed to a 
higher grade; many fruit trees, baby 
chicks, spray material and serums are 
bought cooperatively at a saving to the 
farmers and farm boys. 





Homes and the Changing Order 
(Continued from page 147) 

The dictum that a civilization can rise 
no higher than its homes seems particularly 
true of our industrial order. As units 
governing ultimate consumption the home 
may determine the trends in mass produc- 
tion. 

Pliant attitudes—a willingness to bring 
this phase of life into the “knowable and 
controllable’ and research on fields of 
Home Economics. 

Education of men and women: 

“The day will bring some lovely thing 

I say with each new dawn, 

“Some gay adventured lovely thing to 
hold against my heart when it is gone. 

“And so I rise and go to meet the day 
With wings upon my feet.” 

Note: Paper given at Sixth Annual 
Graduate Conference, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, June 10, 1938. 





How I Train Service Station Workers 
(Continued from page 163) 

pride in work, confidence and honesty are 

the elements that make personality. The 

mastery of the manipulative jobs of a trade, 

together with the guidance in the trade- 

relations work, offers splendid opportunities 


for the development of a rich personality 
and character. 

Our course of study includes: (1) Per- 
sonal Appearance, (2) Health, (3) Habits 
and Attitudes, (4) Personality and Mental 
Health. 

In conclusion, we believe that this teach- 
ing procedure is sound. It is flexible and 
permits the coordinator to have plenty of 
latitude to add to or subtract from the as- 
signments, depending upon local conditions 
and the composition of the group of em- 
ployees. 

It is our belief that there is no more vital 
factor for learning than that of the job. 
Man’s highest aim is to make good on the 
job. The quality of citizenship radiates 
from it, and the principal source of happi- 
ness springs from its intelligent mastery. 





Printing Education Conference 

One hundred teachers of printing, and 
half again as many visitors, registered for 
the 17th Annual Conference on Printing 
Education held at the Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C., June 29-July 2, 1938. 
It was one of the best if not the best print- 
ing conference ever held under the auspices 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild. Mr. Harold A. Crankshaw, the 
President, and Fred J. Hartman, Educa- 
tional Director, and their co-workers on the 
various conference committees received 
many compliments for their conference ar- 
rangements and program. Nineteen states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada were 
represented in the teacher group. 

New York State led with the largest 
registration of teachers—23; of these 16 
were from the New York School of Print- 
ing. The District of Columbia was next 
with 14; Pennsylvania with 10; Maryland 
and New Jersey with 9 each; Ohio with 
8; Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts and 
Michigan, with 3 each; California and 
Indiana with 2; Arkansas, lowa, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Montreal, 1 each. 


S  - 





Better Food for America 





HERMAN A. BREITHAUPT 
Supervising Chef of the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, Detroit, Michigan 


“The Destiny of a Nation depends on how and what they eat.’”-—BrRiLLaT SAVARIN 


In PRESENTING this article, I shall 
endeavor to explain why trade and indus- 
trial high schools should prepare the Amer- 
ican boy for the field of commercial cook- 
ing. 

I read with great interest the article on 
“Vocational Education Abroad,” by Mr. 
Franklin J. Keller, and associate writer 
Professor Morris §. Viteles, also “Impres- 
sions of European Apprenticeship” by Wm. 
F, Patterson. These articles described very 
clearly, and paved the way for a better un- 
dertanding, why vocational education in 
high school should not be limited to cer- 
tain trades and professions and why com- 
mercial cooking should be made a part of 
the curriculum. ‘The reason this subject 
was never taught or considered before was 
because there was no demand. The ma- 
jority of chefs and cooks were trained in 
European countries, and the American boy 
had never been sufficiently interested or in- 
formed in this vocation and was unaware 
of the marvelous opportunities and the 
various branches that he had to choose 
from. Since our immigration laws have 
been changed, gradually we have felt a 
shortage of skilled workers in our profes- 
sion. 

Those who are in the field today and 
never served an apprenticeship in Europe 
were taught through their eagerness to 
learn the trade and the willingness and 
patience of a conscientious chef or associate. 
However, all this is done during the pro- 
duction periods, and the real thought of 
teaching the fundamental principles is often 
not even considered because there is no 
time for it. In many cases, a student, who 
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knows he is adapted for the work and really 
wants to learn, has to wedge his way into 
a kitchen by first washing pots and pans 
for several months or years. Then he may 
have difficulty in persuading the chef to 
teach him. Not all chefs care to teach, and 
think they have a monopoly on the knowl- 
edge of gastronomy and would rather not 
pass it on. However, that attitude was 
broken down considerably in the last few 
years, especially after Lucius Boomer, pres- 
ident of the Waldorf Astoria, made the 
statement through a_ hotel publication, 
“What’s Wrong with the Hotel Chef?” 
That opened up a nation-wide controversy 
and everyone benefited by it after the ex- 
pression had been aired out. The real rea- 
son behind the question was that many 
chefs hesitated: to cooperate with new, 
progressive and more scientific ideas on 
food; first, because it was something the 
“Old School” did not teach; second, they 
overlooked the fact that food chemistry and 
scientific research in food have no connec- 
tion with faddism or fanaticism but are 
here to stay. 

It is common knowledge today that for 
the past two hundred years we have ac- 
quired eating habits that are detrimental to 
good health, and the chefs of the “Old 
School” had this type of training so stereo- 
typed in their minds, and adhered so closely 
to it, and in the majority of cases have been 
so busy, that time, with its new discoveries 
and advanced study in present-day reform, 
has sped by them so rapidly that now they 
are catching sight of the new and better 
things only as the dust of their passing 
clears. The fact of the matter is that the 
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general public is by diverse agencies be- 
coming educated so rapidly about food that 
it will require a new type of cook for the 
future generation, and if we want to be 
prepared for that we must start now and 
teach this work to our masters-to-be. Al- 
ready thousands of mothers and housewives 
act as their own chemist and look upon 
their kitchen as the greatest laboratory of 
them all. Many chefs have done likewise 
and combined the fundamental principles 
of the “Old School,” plus a dash of science 
and a pinch of food chemistry, and above 
all, a good measure of common sense, omit- 
ting many of the unnecessary operations, 
lost motions and commotions. 

Thousands of cooks still destroy the 
valuable minerals in food by careless prep- 
aration, which is the indirect cause for so 
many devitalized and demineralized foods 
on our menus. Therefore, I have often, in 
my writings and lectures to chefs, suggested 
that we should devote more time to the 
study of food in relation to human health. 
It should be made possible, for the men in 
the profession who are interested, to take 
postgraduate work in this direction during 
the summer months. 

Some of our great masters said years ago, 
“Cooking means carefulness and inventive- 
ness, willingness, and readiness of appli- 
ance; it means French art, Teutonic per- 
sistency, English thoroughness and Arabian 
hospitality, and also means the economy 
of our grandmothers—much testing and no 
wasting and the science of the modern 
chemist.” The italicized phrases clearly 
point out that the masters visualized a new 
era in food science and that some day cook- 
ing would be revolutionized. Over thirty 
years ago, Dr. Wiley, head of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in Washington, said: “Food 
will be the medicine of the future.” 

In a recent communication from Mr. J. 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, he requested that I give consideration 
to the following: 


1. The number of skilled workers needed 
in the hotel and restaurant field. 

2. Availability of young men physically, 
temperamentally, and otherwise qualified 
and interested in training for this type of 
work. 

3. Lack of training facilities at the pres- 
ent time, the costs of starting and operating 
such a training program, length of time re- 
quired for efficient training, and the neces- 
sary qualifications of instructors. 

4. A brief description of successful train- 
ing plans, including methods employed and 
results obtained and also describe the op- 
portunity for entrance to this field of work, 
pointing out the chances for advancement 
and increased compensation. 

I know it is difficult to calculate precisely 
what and how rapid the absorption will be. 
In the last two years, I have made several 
trips to different cities and, at the same 
time, made a survey of the situation, and | 
find that there is a great demand. I asked 
a Detroit cafeteria manager recently how 
many boys he thought could be placed in 
part-time work after the second year. 
Quoting his exact words, he said, “If we 
can depend on something better than some 
of the ‘ham and egg cooks’ we have now, 
you won’t be able to turn them out fast 
enough.” He also mentioned how much 
benefit it would be to both the employer 
and the worker if they could have a night 
school or extension course so the men that 
are in the field could learn the finer points 
of cooking. 

Mr. Emil Degier, executive chef of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, was very enthusi- 
astic over the plan and, in passing, he told 
me that he had a staff of forty cooks, butch 
ers, pastry chefs and bakers and a very 
small percentage were European trained. 
The balance he or his predecessor trained, 
and he commented on how much easier it 
would have been if the foundation work 
could have been taught in high school or a 
special night course. 

Ralph Hitz, president of the National 
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Hotel Management, in a recent article, “Be 
a Cook,” has a splendid vision of what the 
future might bring for us. In part he says, 
“If young Americans would stop trying to 
become the great American novelist and 
try to become the great American cook, 
they would seize a golden opportunity. If 
art alone interests you or any other young 
man in the United States today, gastron- 
omy offers the golden opportunity of a 
neglected art; if financial returns interest 
you, I would not hesitate to wager that 
the great American cook will earn more 
than the great American novelist.” 

While in St. Louis last fall, Mr. Milton 
T. Schieck, secretary of the Chef de 
Cuisine Association, said that the plan was 
not only interesting but encouraging, be- 
cause there is a crying need for such train- 
ing. 

Mr. Lucius Boomer, president of the 
Waldorf Astoria Corporation, in a recent 
address before the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in Pittsburgh 
on November roth, strongly advocated vo- 
cational education for hotel employees and 
in a letter from him on December 31, 1937, 
he again expressed his interest, and says 
in part: 

“For your information, I can say that, 
here in the Waldorf, we have an appren- 
tice course for young men, who, after very 
careful examination of applicants, are put 
on at the rate of six each year. The course 
requires two years. It is eminently prac- 
tical and very much like the apprentice 
study followed in the best European estab- 
lishments. We consider it highly success- 
ful. All of the graduates can find positions 
without the slightest difficulty; as a matter 
of fact, one of our difficulties is that other 
houses have attempted (sometimes success- 
fully) to take away students before they 
were graduated. In one case, a student 
who had been with us only a year was 
given a job in a Southern hotel as second 
cook.” 

The foregoing is clearly evident that 
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hotel and restaurant men would welcome 
such a move and the leaders in the profes- 
sion can visualize the necessity. 

When I was in the midst of my own 
training program ten years ago, a promi- 
nent Chicago hotel steward scoffed at the 
idea and said that the American boy was 
not adapted for the kitchen. I differed de- 
cidedly with his orthodox philosophy on 
teaching and continued my work; today | 
have fifteen students in the field, nearly all 
high school graduates, holding good paying 
positions and in some cases preferred to the 
old type cook, who has yet to learn to ad- 
just himself to present-day conditions and 
that cooking has been turned inside out and 
the real chef-teacher is a leader, not a 
driver. Many others have proven that it 
can be done. Every one of my students 
wanted to learn the business, and the ques- 
tion has always arisen from those for whom 
we did not have room, “Why is cooking 
not taught in school like other trades?” 
Since such a tremendous change of food 
habits is taking place and practically every 
branch of the food business is clamoring for 
additional knowledge on food, I see no rea- 
son why we cannot interest the American 
boy in taking up this profession. When 
chef training is added to the curriculum in 
high school and the teachers are ready to 
outline a training program and state the 
related subjects that are required, also give 
the advantages and reasons for such a foun- 
dation, the response will be most gratify- 
ing and the group will be a selected one. 

Three years should be required to com- 
plete the work in school, with a program 
of part-time employment in a local hotel, 
restaurant or cafeteria, beginning the sec- 
ond year and, if possible, from six to eight 
weeks of full-time work in the trade dur- 
ing the summer. Practically every trade 
school or high school has a cafeteria or eat- 
ing establishment of some kind, which can 
be made to serve as a workshop for the 
prospective cook. However, in most cases 
there is a lack of proper training facilities. 
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At the Wilbur Wright Cooperative School 
in Detroit, for instance, they have just an 
improvised kitchen, and the hall is used 
for a dining room with armchairs for tables. 
They serve from nine hundred to twelve 
hundred students every noon. The equip- 
ment should be similar to that of a hotel 
kitchen, and the cost would depend on the 
size of the school and the number of stu- 
dents in training. 

The instructors should be selected from 
active service in the catering industry, men 
who have the practical knowledge of food 
preparation, are capable, and have the pa- 
tience to teach. It would be advisable to 
first start one or two units and lay out a 
workable program from which other com- 
munities could draw a pattern and gain 
through their experiences, and from that 
it will be required to set up a standard. 
With the assistance of teacher trainers, the 
whole program would soon function and 
be national in scope. Of course, it is ex- 
pected that we will get the kind of timber 
for students who eventually will be chef 
teachers or chef professors. 

The training program should be com- 
prehensive and involve all culinary opera- 
tions, both elementary and leading into 
every specialized unit or job of the trade, 
such as pantry, vegetable, fry, roast or 
second cook, broiler, gardemanger, hotel 
butcher, etc. The same will be found in 
any large hotel, club or restaurant. The 
manipulative side of training, such as cor- 
rect handling of materials, supplies, equip- 
ment and tools, should be the first step and 
should be done, if possible, in a separate 
department or kitchen. As soon as the 
beginner becomes familiar with the ele- 
mentary work, he can begin to contribute 
one dish every day to the regular kitchen. 
Beginning the second year, the students 
should, with the supervision of the instruct- 
ing chef, take charge of the production for 
the students’ lunchroom, also arrange to 
serve banquets to school organizations. 

In presenting to prospective students a 
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course in commercial cooking, it is well to 
point out the following facts: The hotel 
industry is the third largest in the United 
States and there is a great demand for 
skilled labor; it offers unusual chances for 
rapid advancement and increased compen- 
sation; and that three years of apprentice- 
ship in cooking will serve as a nucleus for 
later in case they wish to enter into various 
branches of hotel work—to know the fun- 
damental principles of cooking is of great 
value as they search for better positions, 
such as steward, food controller, catering 
manager, maitre de hotel, purchasing agent, 
banquet manager, or assistant manager, de- 
pending on the size of the hotel. There 
are many hotel executives today who regret 
that they did not spend at least one or two 
years in the kitchen. There are also many 
ex-hotel workers who are now connected 
with equipment firms and some as specialty 
men with purveyors of food. Many have 
a business of their own and, should a stu- 
dent be attracted to the water, lake and 
ocean liners offer a wonderful opportunity 
to see the world. ‘Thus far, the opportu- 
nities seem to be numerous, but that is not 
all. With the profession on a continuous 
upgrade and a public becoming rapidly edu- 
cated to the use of natural foods, three 
years of this training can give them a 
foundation for the nutritional field, such 
as food chemist, food scientist, or dietitian. 
At least, it will awaken and arouse interest 
which otherwise may lie dormant. 

In preparing the youth for the nation, 
it is well to remember that we cannot 
afford to overlook the question of food 
and a more sane and scientific way of 
preparation. We must at least give equal 
consideration to the human body in rela- 
tion to food as we do in scientific research 
in feeding animals. 

The internationally known food scientist 
and America’s foremost diet adviser, Ben- 
gamin Gaylord Hauser, in an editorial for 
Horizon, reveals that a grant of $42,500 
has been made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion to Cornell University for a six-year 
study of ways to lengthen the life span 
of man, and as he concludes his editorial 
he says that “such study may well be re- 
sponsible for increased agitation for health 
education in our schools. Diseases of mid- 
dle age often have their roots in adolescence 
and youth. Why, then, should not the 
laws of nature and nutrition be taught in 
our schools along with geometry and 
French ?” 

The ability of this new type of cooks 
will be measured with what efficiency and 
economy they can prepare food without 
destroying most of the life-giving elements, 
the knowledge of proper balance and health- 
ful menu making. The ever-increasing 
number of a most discriminating health- 
minded and health-wise public are demand- 
ing such service today. 

The majority of our profession is keenly 
interested in this revolutionary process. 
The new generation is preparing and adapt- 
ing itself to give service to the ever-increas- 
ing demands. Without a doubt, in the 
future an apprenticeship will not be com- 
plete without this vital knowledge of food 
science and a course in kitchenology. If 
we wish to have a healthy nation and be 
prepared for any emergency in the future, 
it is of paramount importance that we 
cultivate that philosophy and teach it in 
high school. 

These young men, equipped with the 
necessary knowledge of the old school, plus 
the principles and application of science, 
can be the outstanding individuals of a 
great profession and can give us “Better 
Food for America.” 


New Chief of Home Economics 
Service 


Miss Edna P. Amidon has been appointed 
chief of the home economics service in the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, succeeding Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter, who resigned to become head of 
home economics education at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. ‘The new appoint- 
ment takes effect October 1, Secretary of 
Interior Ickes announced. 

For the past nine years Miss Amidon ha; 
been associated with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and more recently 
with the Office of Education—one year as 
special agent in studies and investigations 
in home economics education, and for eight 
years as regional agent for home economics 
education. 

Before she entered government service, 
Miss Amidon held a number of important 
positions which gave her a broad experience 
in the field of home economics education. 
She was a teacher in the elementary rural 
schools in Minnesota, and a teacher of 
home economics in a secondary school in 
Minnesota. She was instructor in home 
economics in the college foods department 
and supervising teacher in the _teacher- 
training department at the University of 
Minnesota, and assistant professor in home 
management and child development at the 
University of Missouri. She comes to her 
new responsibilities with a broad back- 
ground of experience and with a fine pro- 
fessional attitude. 














Requirements for General Clerical 


Workers in Large Offices’ 





NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Employment Director, Y. M. C. A., Baltimore 


IR A RECENT issue of Readers’ ‘Digest, 
the following statement was attributed to 
Mark Twain. “When I was a boy of 14, 
my father was so ignorant that I could 
hardly stand to have him around, but by 
the time I got to be 21, I was astonished 
at how much the old man had learned in 
7 years.” 

I presume that most of us, as we grow 
older, are apt to acquire more respect for 
the intelligence of others, and become a 
little less sure of our own ability to give 
all the correct answers. Certainly, after 
about twenty-five solid years of working 
over the vocational and employment prob- 
lems of individuals numbering many thou- 
sands, I am more than ever aware of the 
vast extent of what I do not know about 
the subject. Of a few things I am fairly 
sure, and one is that people and occupa- 
tions and requirements are among _ the 
world’s champion variables, and therefore 
hard to keep up with. 

So it is not without misgiving that I at- 
tempt to discuss, before a group of educa- 
tors, a topic which sounds so elementary 
as the one assigned, yet which grows more 
complicated the longer one contemplates it. 

To begin with, there is the matter of 
definitions. Some one has said that “in the 
old days if a man missed a stage coach, he 
was content to wait three or four days 
for the next one; but today he squawks if 
he misses one section of a revolving door.” 
Which merely illustrates the completeness 


* An address at the A.V.A. Convention, De- 
cember, 1937, Commercial Section. 
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of change. Jobs change—requirements 
change—even definitions change. “What 
is your occupation?” said one man to an- 
other. To which he replied, “It isn’t an 
occupation any more. It’s a pursuit. | 
am a bill collector.” 

Many years ago the word clerk meant 
any learned person. Later it was applied 
almost entirely to the clergy. Only a few 
years ago, when people spoke of clerks, 
they meant salespeople in retail stores. Not 
so long back, and well within my own 
memory as a placement worker, the em- 
ployer who asked for a qualified clerical 
worker, had an office job to fill, which in- 
volved the keeping of simple records, 
largely by hand, requiring little if any spe- 
cial training. All this has gradually 
changed, until today, if any such jobs still 
exist, they disappear as older workers pass 
out of the picture, and such calls are sel- 
dom, if ever, received. 

The term general clerical work now re 
fers to a multitude of kinds of duties and 
jobs, most of them requiring specialized 
training. 

As one writer says, it includes “all of 
the office occupations having to do with the 
keeping of records, and the carrying on of 
communications and human relations.” So 
that the person who wishes to enter the 
general clerical field, with its modern ma- 
chines, appliances and methods, must 
usually be equipped to offer a variety of 
accomplishments, which may or may not 
all be used in the actual performance of 
the work, once the job is secured. 
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The commercial school graduate, armed 
with a stock of accomplishments in some 
or all of such subjects as Shorthand, Typ- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Filing, Business Arith- 
metic, Machine Operating, etc., sets out 
to find a job in which to put them to use 
and must satisfy the requirements of busi- 
ness in order to succeed. 

In business, the office jobs are desig- 
nated by many names, with duties and char- 
acteristics varying according to type and 
size of office, nature of business, policy of 
firms and the ideas of employers. How- 
ever, upon examining the actual duties to 
be performed, one finds, very largely, varia- 
tions of the items for which training has 
been given in school. Note that it is the 
variations which account for many of the 
difficulties of job seekers. 

The majority of general clerical jobs 
today are available only to those with ex- 
perience or specialized training beyond 
commercial school. Examples—Accounting 
Assistant, Correspondent, Credit Assistant, 
Pay Roll Clerk, Cost Clerk, Statistical 
Clerk, and so on. 

But I take it that we are here concerned 
chiefly with the requirements of jobs for 
beginners—those with commercial school 
training and no “work” experience. Such 
jobs are comparatively few in number— 
Junior Clerk, Office Girl or Boy, Mail 
Clerk, Typist, Billing Clerk, File Clerk, 
Junior Bookkeeper, Stock Clerk, and per- 
haps a few others involving minor respon- 
sibilities in machine operating, cashiering, 
and the like. By acquiring experience in 
these capacities, workers may qualify for 
the better openings as they occur. 

How are we to deal with this matter of 
requirements for so broad a field of ac- 
tivity, in a short space of time? 

First, there is the fundamental requisite, 
skill—by which I mean the ability acquired 
by study and practice, to perform a spe- 
cific task—operate a typewriter at a certain 
speed, use an adding machine, keep a set 
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of books, file according to accustomed 
procedure, and so on. 

In small offices, where the worker has a 
variety of duties, a wider variety of skills 
is needed. In larger offices where many 
workers engage in some single special op- 
eration or task, a smaller number of séills 
may often be needed, yet more required. 

Large offices ordinarily have more def- 
inite personnel policies. Jobs are carefully 
analyzed as to duties and requirements. 
Higher levels of education and efficiency 
may be demanded, and only the “bottom” 
jobs are obtainable by beginners. 

In spite of all this, if skill were the only 
requirement, any boy or girl who success- 
fully completes a good commercial school 
course would be able to qualify for some 
general clerical job. 

However, it is a well known truth that 
in most placement situations, skill, the 
prime requisite, is not the deciding factor. 

There are other factors which actually 
turn the trick for or against the applicant. 
Which is quite natural, and to be expected. 

At this point, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to two principles, which are almost 
axiomatic : 

1. No two clerical jobs are exactly iden- 
tical. 

Employers, being human, are individ- 
ualistic. They differ as to standards, ideas, 
reactions, likes, dislikes, policies, etc. 

Their jobs come in all styles, shapes, 
sizes, and levels. 

This is fortunate, for the graduates also 
come in all styles, shapes, sizes, and levels 
of ability and accomplishment, and are 
thereby given reasonable hope of finding 
jobs in keeping with the sum total of what 
they have to offer. 

2. Every job has its own peculiar set of 
Specifications, which must be matched, or 
nearly so, by corresponding qualifications 
in the successful applicant. 

In trying to deal with the almost end- 
less number of requirements other than 
skill, which so vitally affect job getting, we 
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may well follow the example of the de- 
fendant in court, who was asked if he 
would like to challenge any of the jury. 
After looking them over for a few seconds, 
he replied: “Yes, I think I can lick that 
little guy on the end.” 

Consider a specific case: 

The XYZ Company has an opening for a 
Junior Clerk. 

He must be a high school graduate, not over 
18, commercially trained, with a good school 
record, and a liking for mathematics; bright, 
alert and mannerly; have a pleasing person- 
ality; be a good penman; appear to be prom- 
ising material for developing into a good sales- 
man; and be anxious to improve his qualifica- 
tions by attending night school. 

Or, for variety, the ABC Company is about 
to employ a girl Typist. 

She must have a high school education, be 
between 17 and 19 years of age, neat and at- 
tractive, quick to learn; possess a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of bookkeeping, a sense of 
humor and initiative; know how to spell, file, 
operate a calculating machine of a certain 
make, and have a good telephone voice so as 
to fill in at the switchboard during the lunch 
period. 


These are not exceptions, but typical 
job specifications, calling for at least twelve 
separate and distinct qualifications in each 
case, only two or three being in the cate- 
gory of skills. 

They must be taken seriously, as it is 
usually possible for the employer to find 
an applicant who combines them all. Those 
who do not have the right combination of 
qualifications, simply do not get the jobs. 

Now let us briefly consider some of the 
factors that determine selection. 

1. The impression made at the time of 
interview frequently decides the choice. 

Carelessness or bad taste in dress, con- 
ceit, impoliteness, indefiniteness, even tim- 
idity, etc., often lose the opportunity. 

Neatness, good taste, poise, alertness and 
straightforwardness often win it. 

(Here again we must realize that em- 
ployers are not alike in their tastes, and 


will not rate these qualities in the same 
ways. ) 

2. The completed application blank re- 
veals far more than most people think :— 
penmanship, accuracy, spelling ability, 
habits of neatness, thoroughness, honesty, 
and many other qualities. 

3. The interview brings out essential 
facts regarding educational background, 
school history, family conditions, attitudes, 
interests and hobbies. 

4. Every job has its requirements in 
special vocational assets and accomplish- 
ments—such as ability to be tactful in 
meeting the public, to work accurately 
with figures, to compose letters, to work 
under pressure, to do routine work; inter- 
est in some feature of the business; mental 
and physical health, perseverance, adapt- 
ability, resourcefulness, etc. 

5. And there is testing. Some firms sys- 
tematically use standard tests to determine 
intelligence, personality traits, interests, 
aptitudes and mental alertness. Others de- 
vise their own tests and use them on oc- 
casion. Still others adopt a trial period of 
employment. Many still rely upon im- 
pressions and the opinions of others. 

* «x * 

Such processes determine selection. Skill? 
Yes, the lucky candidate has qualified— 
along with others—but he wouldn’t have 
landed the job without the other qualifica- 
tions desired by the employer. 

Perhaps I have said little up to this 
point that you did not already know, but 
by way of summarizing, I want to give 
you some up-to-the-minute facts about just 
what employers are stressing today in their 
requests for general clerical workers. In 
order to be accurate, I have gone over my 
records for the current year, and even 
checked with a few of my colleagues in 
other cities. 

There are 6 requirements that appear 
over and over again in job specifications— 
so many times that they may be looked 
upon as essentials. 
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Other than the skill 
which nowadays come in combinations; 
high school graduation, the lack of which 
constitutes a very definite handicap; and 
typing, which is required in a high percent- 
age of office jobs—the qualifications most 
stressed are: 

1. Character, as expressed in such qual- 
ities as dependability, honesty, refinement, 
self-reliance and self-control, perseverance, 
eee. 

2. Intelligence—the terminology used 
by employers being, common sense, bright- 
ness, mental alertness, ability to catch on, 
think clearly, resourcefulness, etc. 

3. Appearance—not beauty, necessarily, 
but neatness, cleanliness, good taste and 
wholesomeness. 

4. Life and pep—responsiveness, enthu- 
siasm, live-wire-ness, industry—in contrast 
to the sluggishness characteristic of so 
many. 

5. Aim and purpose—sense of direction, 
interest, definiteness; clear thinking, plan- 
ning and working for future objectives, 
etc. 

6. A number of normal accomplishments 
—so often lacking—such as legible hand- 
writing, reasonable ability in spelling, 
arithmetic, and punctuation; knowledge of 
the home city, ability to work with others, 
and the like. 

Many other requirements are mentioned, 
but these are the ones most often repeated 
by employers for general clerical workers 
in large offices, and in small offices as well. 

While it is obvious that all students can- 
not attain these qualifications in the same 
degree, it is equally true that since students 
and others do not reach the limit of their 
capacities, there is always plenty of op- 
portunity for improvement. 


requirements— 


Beyond a doubt, the unnecessary limita- 
tions in these qualities and attainments 
displayed by man individuals cause much 
more discouragement and failure in job 
finding and progress than most people 
realize. 

Commercial teachers, therefore, as they 
guide boys and girls in the fundamentals 
of business practice in order to fit them to 
find their places in the world of work and 
become happily established in useful and 
compensating endeavor, can confer enor- 
mous favors upon them by constantly em- 
phasizing the vital importance of these 
extra accomplishments and the weight 
given them by employers in the selection 
of personnel for office positions. 





An Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education 


Mr. Harold T. Widdowson, for the 
past seven years State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education for the State of 
Minnesota, has moved to the University 
of Minnesota to be associated with Dr. 
Homer J. Smith. He has attained the 
rank of Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education and will give his time largely 
to off-campus work in a variety of types. 
He will assist Smith-Hughes teachers day 
and evening in their classrooms, as well as 
giving off-campus courses where they can 
be conveniently arranged. He will train 
co-ordinators and help them in their sev- 
eral situations. He will conduct foreman- 
ship conferences in factories and _ stores 
where these may be feasible. In other 
words, he will be helping the industrial 
education movement and teachers in any 
ways that present themselves throughout 
the state. 








The St. Louis Convention 


ST. LOUIS COMMITTEE 


Back row, left to right: 
from left: 


Mrs. B. Luckie, G. H. Hargitt, Miss L. Belle Pollard. 
Ralph Shrewsbury, Clemens Nicholas, D. Gordon Roach, B. W. Noel, W. K. Begeman, 


Second row, 


A. B. Jordan, Wade Fowler, L. R. Fuller, J. L. Perrin, Miss Catharine Gunn, L. H. Dennis, execu- 


tive secretary, A.V.A.; F. J. Jeffrey, M. R. Bass, C. L. Wetzel. 


Front row, left to right: E. F. 


Daniels, Miss Edena Schaumberg, Miss Jessie M. Gleyre, Miss Louise Keller. 

Committee members who are not pictured: Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of instruction, 
St. Louis public schools; Lloyd W. King, Missouri state superintendent of schools; Miss Betty In- 
mann, Miss Reta Mitchell, Miss Minnie Isaacs, R. W. Hibbert. 


— succeeding convention of the 
American Vocational Association in re- 
cent years has shown a substantial growth 
not only in the novelty and diversity of 
its program, but in the esprit de corps of 
the personnel of the vocational education 
movement. _ However, when one remem- 
bers the great Baltimore Convention with 
its new approaches to the problems of voca- 


tional education, its superb local manage- 
ment, and the spirit with which the con- 
vention closed, it seems almost impossible 
to think of any particular in which the 
St. Louis Convention can excel. 

We are watching the convention ar- 
rangements take form in the enthusiastic, 
skillful hands of the local committees. The 
framework of the general and _ sectional 
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programs, under the experienced direction 
of the sectional standing committees, has 
gradually been filled in with the names of 
the hundreds of experts who will play the 
leading parts in the convention. One is 
forced to admit that the A.V.A. Conven- 
tion in St. Louis will again surpass all 
previous conventions. 

The opening session of the convention 
on Wednesday night, November 30, will 
feature the brief and usual amenities of 
such occasions followed by two brief ad- 
dresses. A challenging message will be 
given by one of the country’s leading busi- 
ness executives and another by a distin- 
guished labor leader long an understanding 
advocate of proper and adequate vocational 
education. 

Now to let you in on a state secret: 
Every year since the memories of A.V.A. 
presidents runneth not to the contrary, the 
incumbent President and the local Banquet 
Committee have resolved and carefully ar- 
ranged for a comprehensive but snappy 
banquet session. This year the local Ban- 
quet Committee has worked out an eff- 
ciency schedule for a series of short, novel 
banquet numbers featuring agricultural and 
home life education that is guaranteed to 
so click that the speaking will be over and 
the social-dance features will be in full 
swing by 10:01 P. M. 

And the Ship’s program Friday night 
will be different from any other Ship’s pro- 
gram that has ever been produced or that 
one can imagine unless he is already in on 
the secret. It will be more characteristic 
of St. Louis than St. Louis itself. 

In operation during the entire conven- 
tion in a convenient audience room in the 
Jefferson Hotel will be a continuous, sched- 
uled motion picture and stereopticon ex- 
hibition of vocational education throughout 
North America. 


Industrial Education 
The Trade and Industrial Education 
Section meeting on Thursday, December 


1, will be in charge of O. B. Badger, Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma. The topic for this session 
will be “Procedures in Measuring Accom- 
plishments in Industrial Education.” Mr. 
E. E. Gunn, of Wisconsin, will be chair- 
man of another section on the same day 
dealing with the following topic: “How 
to Bring about a Greater Diversity of Oc- 
cupational Training as Part of the Trade 
and Industrial Service.” 

On Thursday, December 1, Mr. O. H. 
Day, of Kansas City, will be the leader 
of the group discussing “Methods of Ob- 
taining Professional Improvement for the 
Personnel Affiliated with Industrial Edu- 
cation.” On the same day another topic 
will deal with “The Past and Future of 
Evening Trade Extension Service.” 

On Friday, December 2, Dr. Franklin 
Keller will conduct one session dealing 
with the topic “How to Develop Stand- 
ards to Evaluate Trade and Industrial 
Programs Being Operated in the States,” 
and Miss Ethel Wooden will be in charge 
of a program dealing with “The Problems 
of Women in Industry.” The discussion 
will be centered around “Developing 
Trends in Industrial Education for Girls 
and Women.” 

A very important program dealing with 
“Relationships of School, Labor and Man- 
agement is being prepared under the direc- 
tion of E. K. Jenkins, and on Saturday 
morning, Mr. Fred J. Hartman will pre- 
pare the program for the subsection meet- 
ing in Graphic Arts. Mr. H. K. Hogan 
is organizing a program on “Apprentice 
Training in the Metal Trades.” 

A very outstanding program on ‘“Coor- 
dination” is being assembled by Mr. James 
R. D. Eddy. The auto mechanics section 
on Saturday morning will be developed by 
Mr. Earl Bedell, and the building trades 
section on Saturday morning by Mr. Wil- 
liam Rasche. 

The Trade School Principals are plan- 
ning for a breakfast meeting at the Hotel 
Jefferson on Thursday, December 1. The 
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breakfast will begin at 7:30 and will 
close promptly in time for everyone to at- 
tend the section programs at 9:30. ‘This 
group will also hold a luncheon meeting 
on Friday noon, December 2. The meet- 
ings will be devoted to short reports deal- 
ing with many problems and changes in 
plans. The programs for this group are 
in charge of Mr. Millard C. Kent, Voca- 
tional School Principal of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who is President of the group. 





and the whole problem of part-time edu- 
cation. In each of the different programs 
of the section, an attempt will be made to 
evaluate the different phases of the program 
as it is today and attempts will be made 
to point the way to greater effectiveness 
in each of the phases of the program of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

Since the convention is to be held in St. 
Louis, a city accessible to the South, the 
West, and the East, it is expected that a 


WAITRESS TRAINING, HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Agricultural Education 


The programs for this section are being 
formulated by Sherman Dickinson, C. A. 
Bell, William Kerr, C. B. Gentry, and 
S. M. Jackson. Speakers and topics are 
not yet available, but tentative plans indi- 
cate that the different programs will be 
unusually attractive. 

Some of the things to be featured in the 
program are: Research in agricultural ed- 
ucation, visual education in vocational agri- 
culture, placement and establishment in 
farming, subject matter aids for teachers, 


large number of teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture will be present for the convention 
programs. 


Home Economics 


Miss Louise Keller, Missouri State su- 
pervisor of home economics, is chairman of 
the Home Economics Education Service 
Committee, and she and the members of 
her committee are making extensive plans 
for caring for this group. Delegates will 
be offered a nice balance of interesting pro- 
fessional discussion and enjoyable enter- 
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tainment. High-spot of the latter will be 
a luncheon given by the Missouri Home 
Economics Association on Saturday noon. 
Speakers at the sectional meetings will be 
leaders in the field of home economics 
whose ideas and experience will give inval- 
uable assistance to their fellow workers. 

Through the co-operation of Miss Edena 
Schaumberg, supervisor of household arts 
for the St. Louis public schools, arrange- 
ments will be made for out-of-towners to 
visit home economics classes in the high 
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of the Festus High School, at Festus, Mis- 
souri, about thirty miles south of the city. 
The cottage, which has a living room, 
dining room and bedroom as well as a 
modern food and clothing laboratory, offers 
a good example of the efficient selection 
and placement of equipment. Guests will 
also be interested in studying the “ten- 
month plan” in effect in Missouri. Accord- 
ing to this plan, teachers spend the tenth 
month of their teaching year in making 
home project visits to pupils whom they 
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schools and observe teaching methods in 
practice. It is probable that special inter- 
est will be shown in classes where prob- 
lems of home living are studied by boys 
and girls together. Miss L. Belle Pol- 
lard, supervisor of adult homemaking, has 
done extensive work in developing a broad 
program of adult homemaking in St. Louis. 
Guests will also have an opportunity to 
observe these classes. 

Visitors to St. Louis—especially those 
who tour—will want to see a new home 
economics cottage erected on the grounds 





have been instructing in class for the pre- 
vious nine months. 


Industrial Arts 


The Industrial Arts section will again 
this year have the Saturday noon luncheon 
and program which has been such an im- 
portant feature of the Association meetings 
in the past. Mr. George H. Hargitt, In- 
dustrial Arts Supervisor of St. Louis, is in 
charge of the arrangements, and he is pre- 
paring an unusually entertaining and in- 
structive program. ‘The program will be 
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concluded in time to permit those in at- 
tendance to take early afternoon trains. 

There will be an important business 
meeting of this section at the Thursday 
morning session. Among other things to 
be discussed at this meeting will be a new 
edition of the Standards of Attainment. 
This publication has had an unusual sale, 
and has gone through its fourth printing. 
The material is of such a character that 
it appears probable that the demand for it 
will continue, and in this business meet- 
ing suggestions may be made for its im- 
provement. 

The Friday afternoon meeting will be 
devoted to the artistic crafts in the high 
school. On this program we shall have 
three nationally known craftsmen and 
artists. The Friday morning program will 
be devoted to the problems of the Indus- 
trial Arts teacher growing out of the ris- 
ing age requirements for entrance to indus- 
try. 


Commercial Education 


Since Federal Aid for Distributive Ed- 
ucation is available, many of the states are 
arranging programs for classes in this type 
of education. 

The A.V.A. convention will no doubt 
bring together many educators interested 
in this field of education. This will offer 
an excellent opportunity to exchange ideas 
and to make available to all, the expe- 
rience and knowledge of directors and su- 
pervisors of distributive education, both in 
respect to classwork and _ teacher-training 
programs. 

The Commercial Section meetings will 
be of particular benefit this year, because 
an attempt will be made to secure speakers 
for the various topics on the program, who 
have had experience in these fields. The 
plan of the program is to devote most of 
the time of the first two meetings to top- 
ics pertaining to Distributive Education. 
These addresses, however, will be of inter- 
est to the general commercial teachers, and 
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it is hoped that many will attend, par- 
ticipate in the discussion, and give to those 
in attendance the benefit of their expe- 
rience in teaching commercial subjects. The 
last two meetings will be devoted more 
particularly to general high school com- 
mercial teaching problems, which will be 
of interest to all commercial teachers. 


Vocational Guidance 


Increased attention is being given to the 
securing, evaluating and use in guidance 
of reliable occupational information that 
will be of assistance in helping individuals 
with their occupational adjustments. The 
United States Office of Education has al- 
ready set up the administrative machinery 
to develop an effective occupational infor- 
mation and vocational guidance service. 
This is a direct result of the passage of 
the George-Deen Act. 

For the above reasons and because the 
place of vocational guidance in occupa- 
tional adjustment of youth and adults will 
receive increased consideration in our pro- 
gram of vocational education and practical 
arts, the sessions of the vocational guidance 
section at our convention will be of more 
than usual interest. Mr. Charles L. Kell 
of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and a member of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of St. Louis 
has long been interested in vocational 
guidance problems and service. Mr. Kell 
has given considerable time during the 
past several months in the development 
of the vocational guidance program for our 
convention. 

A complete program of topics and speak- 
ers for this section will appear in the No- 
vember A.V.A. JouRNAL. It may be suff- 
cient to point out here that among the 
numerous topics to be discussed are the 
following: “A Fool-Proof Job Analysis for 
Selection and Placement of Workers in 
Occupations”; Guidance in Smaller Com- 
munities”; “Vocational Trends”; and “A 
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Discussion of Successful Techniques and 
Projects in this Field.” 


National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education 


THE National 
Association of 
State Directors of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion will hold its 
annual convention 
just previous to 
the opening of the 
A.V.A. convention 
in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The state 
directors of voca- 
tional education 
will convene Mon- 
day morning, No- 
vember 28, in the 
Crystal Room of the New Hotel Jefferson. 

The state directors of vocational edu- 
cation for the past year have been develop- 
ing and expanding their vocational edu- 
cation programs through the use of the new 
George-Deen funds. These funds have 
made it possible for the directors to meet, 
to a greater extent, the needs of various 
individuals, groups, and local communities. 
This first year of operation of programs 
with George-Deen funds with expanded 
programs in various states has presented 
some problems. The sessions during the 
convention are planned to be of assistance 
to state directors and the program will deal 
largely this year with the problems which 
have confronted them in the further devel- 
opment of their vocational education pro- 
grams. The sessions will give opportunity 
for appraisal of existing vocational educa- 
tion programs, closer unification of all ser- 
vices of vocational education, and building 
more functioning programs to meet the 
needs of individuals, groups, and commu- 
nities. The two-day convention gives fur- 
ther opportunity for the state directors to 
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meet and discuss their administrative prob- 
lems. 

The administrative sessions will be fol- 
lowed by the State Directors’ annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening—always an in- 
spiring, entertaining, and _ constructive 
event. The meeting of the state directors 
will be of importance and help to each 
state director in his total vocational pro- 
gram, as well as in his field of particular 
interest, and it is hoped that every state 
will be represented. 

GeorceE H. Fern, President, 
National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education. 


St. Louis Ready and Waiting 


The coming of the American Vocational 
Convention to St. Louis is eagerly antici- 
pated by educators, business men, and all 
others interested in this important force 
in modern life. Under the leadership of 
Superintendent of Instruction Henry J. 
Gerling and of Mr. F. J. Jeffrey, assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational ed- 
ucation, the public schools are making ex- 
tensive preparations for the meeting. 

Visitors will find the development of 
vocational education in St. Louis charac- 
terized by that sanely progressive spirit 
which has made the school system as a 
whole nationally recognized. They will be 
interested in the organization of industrial 
arts and home economics centers for grade 
schools and in the teaching of these sub- 
jects in their wider implications in the high 
schools. Every delegate will want to see 
the huge Hadley Vocational School which 
covers two city blocks, offers some 40 sub- 
jects, and enrolls 6,400 pupils of which 
more than 3,500 are taking a full-time day 
course. They will be no less interested in 
the David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, a privately endowed in- 
stitution which ranks unusually high in its 
field. 

Besides the 154 public schools, which 
include all types of special schools and two 
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four-year teachers colleges, the city has a 
number of fine private and _ parochial 
schools. It also has two widely known 
and well equipped institutions of higher 
education, St. Louis University and Wash- 
ington University. 

In addition to the professional advan- 
tages of attending the convention, delegates 
will find visiting the city, itself, a delight- 
ful and broadening experience. The his- 
torically minded will see much to remind 
them of the French trading post of the 
eighteenth century in the narrow streets 
that hug the river in the old part of town. 
Looking at a sign over a stone doorway, 
“trappers’ entrance,”’ one does not find it 
difficult to imagine the days when swift 
coureurs de bois rushed sleds piled high 
with furs to the little settlement newly 
established on the Mississippi by a fool- 
hardy young Frenchman named Pierre La- 
clede. In this part of town is the old ca- 
thedral, still containing gifts sent the colo- 
nists by the king of France. There, too, 
is the old courthouse on whose steps slaves 
were sold before the Civil War and where 
the Dred Scott case was pled. Only a few 
blocks away is the beautiful new Memorial 
Plaza—the St. Louis of today—a _ boule- 
vard lined with imposing public buildings 
including the impressive new Municipal 
Auditorium and two sky-scraper court- 
houses. 

A central location has made St. Louis 
the natural shopping center, not only for 
the Mississippi Valley, but for a great part 
of the southwest, and has resulted in the 
development of a large number of diversi- 
fied industries. ‘The city now has 2,955 
factories engaged in more than 200 differ- 
ent lines of business. Through the efforts 
of Mr. M. R. Bass, director of the Ranken 
Trades School, business men will take an 
active part in entertaining AVA guests. 
The entertainment committee, of which 
Mr. Bass is the energetic chairman, in- 
cludes representatives of such nationally 
important firms as Monsanto Chemical Co., 
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Emerson Electric Co., Anheuser Busch 
Brewery, the city’s three leading depart- 
ment stores and many others. 

About 3,000 acres are covered by the 
city’s 65 parks whose natural beauty hints 
of the Ozarks which lie just beyond the 
town limits. The great Forest Park with 
its 1,400 acres has become the center of 
recreation for the people in a manner which 
is unique. In it is located the interna- 
tionally famous Municipal Opera whose 
great amphitheatre accommodates some 10,- 
000 persons nightly during the 14 weeks 
of the summer season. An astute munici- 
pal management which returns all profits 
into the operation of the theatre makes 
possible Broadway-like performances at 
popular prices. In the park, also, is the 
exceptionally fine zoo with its cageless ani- 
mal pits, its trained chimpanzees and its 
chain of 13 lakes teeming with aquatic 
life. Not far away are the Municipal Art 
Museum, open to the public without 
charge, the Jewel Box, in which special 
floral displays are arranged weekly, and 
the Jefferson Memorial containing the 
Lindbergh trophies. 

For those who take their sight-seeing 
seriously, there is the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, second only to the Kew Garden 
of England, and containing the largest and 
most varied collection of plant life in the 
western hemisphere. For m sic lovers, 
there is the symphony orchestra conducted 
by the talented Vladimir Golschmann. For 
those with more frivolous tastes, there are 
all the usual amusements of a metropolitan 
center. 


House of Delegates 


It is quite probable that the House of 
Delegates will again have two sessions as 
the AVA Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision is again submitting some proposed 
amendments to our AVA Constitution to 
be discussed and considered at the meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. 

Should two sessions of the House of Del- 
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RATES OF ST. LOUIS HOTELS 


(Minimum rates given below) 


Single room with bath, 


Double room with bath 






AMERICAN Hote .. 


per occupant 
$2.00 


$2.00 & $2.50 per occupant 





eee ee 4.50 4.50 

Cuass Moran: ....... 3.00 and up 2.25 & up 

Concree Horer ...... 2.00 & 3.00 

Coronapo Hore. ...... 2.50-5.00 4.50 & up “ room 
DUE LS, Soph icencasecccgens 2.50-4.00 2.00-3.50 ” occupant 
ee ; 2.00-3.00 3.00-5.00 - room 
a Pe eee eee ; 2.25-2.50 occupant 
IDS § oad ide Fuawe Hic dapaiee , 4.00 = room 
MI, © on xe asa'rnse> » 2 Teer 3.00 2.50 & up occupant 
PE ED. bwrvcciiesisde mene 2.00-4.00 1.50 & up 4 
a ea eer 3.50-5.00 2.50-4.00 * 
ree ee 1.75 and up 2.75 & up 2 room 
| i SR Se ee ee re : 2.£0-3.50 4.00- 5.00 : ws 
I re eee Eee 1.50-1.75 1.50-2.00 occupant 
DEARTEAMD 22. .655.55.. nee 1.50-2.50 2.50-4.00 " room 
AP nr et ere ee 3.00and up 5.00 and up” ‘a 
MELBOURNE AOD ee ; 2.50 and up 2.00 and up occupant 
ET. nccey dts mvieis Garces cas 4.00 per room 3.00-500 ‘a 
MOGORVELT THOTEL «2.0.2 .60.05. Sena 1.50-2.00 ” 
EE) Cds ob ae wy a Seer Se Reds QSOs 2.50 2.25 and up x 
EE: Saad svete cae ead oko s 2.50-3.50 4.00-6.00 sé room 
SE. ans Sep ae lw mes Rie & 020 — 2.00 3.00 ~ ” 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS EARLY 


egates seem advisable, the first meeting will 
be held at 4:00, Wednesday afternoon, 
November 30. ‘The purpose of this meet- 
ing will be to present the proposed revi- 
sions to the Constitution for the considera- 
tion of the delegates. The second session 
of the House of Delegates will be held 
as usual on Friday evening and will be 
followed by the Ship’s Program. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The commercial exhibits will be in the 
Headquarters Hotel, the Jefferson Hotel. 
They will be located on the Mezzanine 
Lounge and in the Ivory Room. Already 
the larger portion of the commercial ex- 
hibit space has been assigned. It is quite 
apparent that the commercial exhibits this 
year will be of value, as usual, to those 
attending the convention. The fact that 
the exhibits will be located in the Head- 
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quarters Hotel will make it possible for 
our members to spend more time in meet- 
ing the representatives of the commerciai 
firms and looking over the new things in 
the way of tools, equipment and teaching 
devices. 


Convention Headquarters 


It is unnecessary to remind the expe- 
rienced conventionite that it is essential to 
make hotel reservations early. It is really 
surprising to find the number of reserva- 
tions that have already been made in the 
St. Louis Hotels for our coming AVA 
Convention. 

Convention Headquarters will be the 
Jefferson Hotel. Here will be the AVA 
Executive Officers, the commercial exhib- 
its, registration, the general meetings, the 
banquet and dance, meetings of the House 
of Delegates, and the Ship’s Program. The 
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National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education will hold its sessions 
in the Jefferson Hotel. Accommodations 
have also been secured in this hotel for 
meetings of the following groups: agricul- 
tural education, commercial education, in- 
dustrial and part-time education. The 
meetings of state supervisors and teacher 
trainers in the various fields in session on 
Wednesday, November 30, will also be in 
the Jefferson Hotel. 

Special arrangements have been made in 
the very attractive and comfortable Me- 
morial Hall, across the street from the 
Jefferson Hotel, for the large home eco- 
nomics education group. 

The industrial arts section will hold its 
sessions in the DeSoto Hotel, one block 
from the Jefferson Hotel. ‘The vocational 
guidance section and the rehabilitation sec- 
tion will hold sessions in the Statler Hotel, 
which is only a short distance from the 
Jefferson Hotel. 

A special effort has been made by the 
local AVA Convention Committee to pro- 
vide comfortable, convenient and ample 
meeting rooms for all groups. 

Lastly, suffusing the whole convention 
will be the far-famed and unique hospitality 
of the great modern and historic City of St. 
Louis and the great State of Missouri, 
Southern, Northern, Middle-western, typi- 
cally American. 


Dr. Rufus W. Stimson Says 
“Thank You” 


On February 21, Dr. Rufus W. Stim- 
son of Massachusetts sat down to dinner 
in the presence of 200 of his friends and 
admirers. The dinner was under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Association 
of Agricultural Instructors and Directors. 
This dinner had been planned for nearly 


two years, for the teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Massachusetts were deter- 
mined that Dr. Stimson should not retire 
from active service in the State of Massa- 
chusetts without some evidence of the 
respect and esteem in which he has been 
and is held by those who worked for many 
years under his direction. Nearly 2,800 
individuals from many states participated 
in the messages sent to Dr. Stimson. 

Dr. Stimson has requested us to inform 
his many friends that he is deeply ap- 
preciative of the expressions of friendship 
and regard conveyed to him at this testi- 
monial dinner. Dr. Stimson will continue 
to be active in his writings and in his 
seminar work on rural problems at Sim- 
mons College in Boston. He has received 
the title “Supervisor Emeritus,” bestowed 
by Commissioner James G. Reardon of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
in recognition of his service rendered dur- 
ing the thirty years in Agricultural Educa- 
tion. He says he is proud of the title. 
That Dr. Stimson may have many more 
delightful years of service ahead of him in 
his new activities is the wish of all of us. 





Motion Picture of Automobile Industry 


A new and comprehensive motion pic- 
ture of the ramifications of the automobile 
industry has been produced by Chevrolet 
that is called “Materials.” As the name 
suggests, it pictures sources of materials 
used in the manufacture of the automobile 
and shows how they are mined and smelted, 
grown on farms and gathered, taken from 
the forests and ranches and transformed 
into usable products for the factories of 
suppliers of the industry. The picture was 
2% years in the making. More than 
50,000 feet of film was shot, and this was 
edited to 2,200 feet that can be viewed in 
23 minutes. 





A+ THE Baltimore Convention of the 
A.V.A. in 1937, a committee on the Revi- 
sion of the Constitution of the Association 
was appointed to make a further study of 
that problem. ‘That committee consists of 
the following members and the correspond- 
ing field of education which each repre- 
sents : 

Ralph H. Woods, Kentucky 
ture. 

Paul Nystrom, New York—Commerce. 

C. M. Miller, Kansas—Guidance. 

Adah Hess, Michigan—Home Making. 

Arthur B. Mays, Illinois—Industrial 
Arts. 

Harry Eiken, Wisconsin—Part ‘Time. 

Joe Brown, Wisconsin—Rehabilitation. 

C. A. Prosser, Minnesota, Chairman—. 
Industry. 

For reasons given below, the committee 
has voted to submit to the House of Dele- 
gates at its meeting at St. Louis, in Decem- 
ber, 1938, two amendments to the present 
Constitution. Both of them have to do 
with the dues paid by affiliated organiza- 
tions (State Vocational Associations) to 
the A.V.A. for each of their respective 
members. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary to publish in 
this September number of the A.V.A. 
JouRNAL these proposed amendments in 
order that they may be eligible for consid- 
eration by the House of Delegates at the 
A.V.A. Convention in St. Louis, the Spe- 
cific wording of these amendments follows: 





Agricul- 


The Proposed Amendments of the 
A.V.A. Constitution 


Amend Section I1I—Membership—by 
striking out after the colon in the fourth 
line the words, “Affiliated membership— 


Proposed Revision of the Constitution of 


the American Vocational Association 
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All members of affiliated societies who pay 
annual dues of ........ $1.00,” and sub- 
stitute in place thereof the words, “4 ffili- 
ated membership—All members of affiliated 
societies who pay annual dues to be deter- 
mined as hereinafter provided.” 

Amend Section VI—Affiliated Associa- 
tions—by striking out in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth lines the words, “Affiliated Asso- 
ciations shall pay into the treasury of the 
American Vocational Association for each 
of their members an annual due of $1.00” 
and substitute in place thereof the words, 
“Affiliated Associations shall pay into the 
treasury of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation for each of their members an annual 
due to be determined by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the delegates present in an annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates. Pro- 
vided further: that such House of Dele- 
gates shall by a two-thirds majority also 
determine the date on which any change in 
such annual dues shall become effective. 


Reasons for the Proposed Amendments 


1. The demands on the Executive Com- 
mittee and the National Office, in connec- 
tion with the complicated situation at 
Washington and with the rapid expansion 
of vocational education in the country, re- 
quire to meet them efficiently more money 
for legitimate expenses than the current 
income of the A.V.A. provides. 

2. The Executive Committee and the 
National Office have done a great job in 
protecting vocational education at Wash- 
ington and they have used the funds of the 
A.V.A. wisely. They should not be ham- 
pered for lack of funds in discharging their 
responsibility. An increase of fifty cents, 
to illustrate, in the dues of members of 
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affliated organizations will yield roughly 
$9,000 ; equip the organization to do things 
it cannot do; and cost each of us so little. 

3. “Passing the hat’ to raise funds has 
proven difficult, leads to friction, and is 
most unsatisfactory for many reasons. 

4. At the present time, it would require 
the lapse of virtually two fiscal years to 
change the dues paid by affiliated organiza- 
tions for their members to the A.V.A. 
because that change can only be made by 
amending the present Constitution. 

5. The dues should never have been pre- 
scribed in the Constitution for members of 
affliated organizations but left to the 
House of Delegates, as is provided in the 
amendments, and be determined by a two- 
thirds majority of the delegates present at 
the meeting when action is taken. 

6. Just as the annual fiscal report of the 
Executive Committee through its treasurer 
and the budget is now approved by the 
House of Delegates, so would it pass favor- 
ably or unfavorably on the recommendation 
of that committee regarding dues. The 
way would of course also be open for any 
delegate to propose a change in dues. 

7. As the House of Delegates is the 
representative and controlling legislative 
body, power to set dues should be its pre- 
rogative, and it should be in a position to 
act promptly when the situation requires. 

8. As the present Constitution sets $1.00 
as the membership dues to be paid the 
A.V.A. for each member of state organiza- 
tions, the attempt to amend the Constitu- 
tion last year became involved with the 
dues question so that it was found impos- 
sible to consider the two questions of revi- 
sion and fees at the same time fairly and 
on their merits. They must be settled 
separately. 

g. From my experience as chairman last 
year, it seems clear that any attempt to 
revise the Constitution will be sure to in- 
volve questions as to the organization, scope 
and services of the A.V.A. and its national 
office. These in turn must be based on 
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the current and possible resources of the 
A.V.A. Unless more funds can be secured, 
the A.V.A. can neither do efficiently what 
it has undertaken to do under the current 
Constitution nor carry out any enlarged 
program under a new one. 

10. Finally it would seem sound that 
whenever two-thirds of the House of Dele- 
gates vote directly for a change in dues, 
there must be such a need for that action 
by the representatives of all our member- 
ship as we would all approve. 


Notice is hereby given that the com- 
mittee, through its chairman, will present 
to the House of Delegates at the St. Louis 
Convention the foregoing proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution and will move 
their adoption. 

For financial reasons the action by the 
committee was taken by mail and the vote 
in favor of the foregoing proposed amend- 
ments was virtually unanimous. Two 
members of the committee, however, Mr. 
H. O. Eiken, Vocational Director, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and Mr. Joe Brown, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Madison, Wisconsin, re- 
quested the chairman to submit two amend- 
ments, proposed as a minority report by 
them, to the House of Delegates. On these 
amendments the other members of the 
committee have not voted. ‘These amend- 
ments proposed in the minority report 
follow: 

Amend Section 1V—Officers. Repeal at 
the close of the section these words: ‘‘Pro- 
vided, that on any matter before the Execu- 
tive Committee the weight of the vote of 
each vice-president shall be in proportion 
to the membership he represents.” 

Amend Section VIII—Committees. At 
the close of the paragraph providing for a 
Nominating Committee and for two repre- 
sentatives on the committee for each type 
of vocational education, repeal these 
words: “Provided that the weight of the 
vote of the respective members of the com- 
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mittee shall be in proportion to the mem- 
bership each represents.” 

I have asked the editor of the A.V.A. 
JouRNAL to print, immediately following 
this report, the minority report of Messrs. 
Eiken and Brown, together with my brief 
comment at its close. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. Prosser, Chairman, 
Constitutional Revision Committee. 


Minority Report of Harry Eiken and Joe 
Brown of Wisconsin—Committee 
on Revision of Constitution 


The Constitution of the American Voca- 
tional Association was amended by unani- 
mous vote of the House of Delegates con- 
cerning the voting power of members of 
the Executive Committee by adding the 
following: ‘Provided, that on any matter 
before the Executive Committee, the 
weight of the vote of each vice-president 
shall be in proportion to the membership 
he represents.” 

A corresponding amendment was like- 
wise adopted concerning the voting power 
of the Nominating Committee “providing 
that the weight of the vote of the respec- 
tive members of the committee shall be in 
proportion to the membership each repre- 
sents.” 


MINORITY AMENDMENT 


We recommend the outright repeal of 
both these amendments. See analysis and 
reasons, Exhibit “‘Y.” 

1. Under the rule adopted, the voting 
strength of vice-presidents being deter- 
mined “in proportion to the membership 
he represents” would result substantially as 
follows: 

Voting 
Members Strength 


5,190 
4,330 


Agriculture 

Trade and industry.... 
Home economics 3,588 

Industrial arts ........ 2,095 2 
Commercial 317 1/3 
Part-time 61 1/17 (about) 
Rehabilitation 49 1/20 (about) 
Vocational guidance .. 48 1/20 (about) 


It seems to us that this method is ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. 
ganization, 


We know of no or- 
business or otherwise, that 
would settle matters on this basis. As a 
matter of fact, it stifles and discourages 
minority interest. It is our opinion that 
fundamentally all members of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association are interested 
in the future and the development of Voca- 
tional Education in their respective fields, 
and that, if the Association is to be the 


mouthpiece of Vocational Education, it 


should represent minority as well as major- 


ity interests on such an important com- 
mittee as the Executive and Nominating 
Committee. 

In addition, a great many members of 
the American Vocational Association repre- 
sent in the final analysis all phases involved. 
For instance, in Wisconsin a Commercial 
teacher, a Vocational Shop teacher, a Home 
Economics teacher, and a Trade and In- 
dustrial teacher are all teaching part-time 
education, and the classification they secure 
depends entirely upon whether they desig- 
nate representation as Part Time, Com- 
mercial, Industrial Arts, Home Economics 
or Trade and Industrial. It is inconceiva- 
ble that the 1,200 members in Wisconsin 
should have their Part-Time education in- 
terest and their Commercial education in- 
terest represented by a 1/17 and a 1/3 
vote respectively. 
when the 1,200 in Wisconsin 
might all logically and legitimately register 
as Part Time and thereby be entitled to a 
weighting of 1 rather than 1/17. 


This is particularly true 
members 


Comment by C. A. Prosser 


1. Should the amendments proposed by 
Mr. Eiken and Mr. Brown be made, they 
would restore the situation existing before 
the Baltimore Convention of 1937 shown 
in the following table: 
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Voting 
Members Strength 
Agriculture I 
Trade and industry 
eral) 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Commercial 
Trade and industry (part- 
time) 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational guidance 


2. Trade and industry (general and 
part-time) would again cast two votes in 
both Executive Committee and Nominating 
Committee for every vote cast by any other 
field of education. 

3. Although home economics in 1936-37 
had an enrollment of almost 50,000 in part- 
time work and although agriculture, which 
because of its farm project work is in 
essence a type of part-time training, had a 
total enrollment of more than 248,000 
farm youth, neither of these fields has ever 
had a vice-president for part-time work or 
asked for one. 


4. If the minority report is adopted, 
therefore, it will return from proportional 
representation to dis;roportional, discrimi- 
nating representation in favor of trade and 
industrial education. 

5. Alarming dissatisfaction with the un- 
due weight of representation given to trade 
and industry caused me to move the adop- 
tion at the Baltimore Convention of the 
proportional representation plan as a tem- 
porary peace measure pending constitu- 
tional revision. I take the responsibility 
and such blame as may attach, if any, to 
my action. 


6. There are only four possible solutions 
by the House of Delegates of the issue now 
raised: (1) The House can reject the pro- 
posal of the minority report that the present 


proportional representation be repealed 
which would leave the problem to the Con- 
stitution Revision Committee. (2) The 
House can adopt the proposal of the minor- 
ity report and thus restore the dispropor- 


tional representation in vogue before the 
Baltimore Convention. (3) In doing this, 
the House can also eliminate part-time edu- 
cation as a field having representation on 
the Executive and Nominating Committees. 
(4) The House can add to the membership 
of these two committees representatives of 
part-time agricultural education and part- 
time home economics education, thus giving 
each of these two fields the same voting 
strength as that of trade and industrial 
education. 

7. In the exercise of my own convictions 
and as a member of the A.V.A. and not as 
chairman, [| shall first of all support the 
first and oppose the second of the foregoing 
solutions. If the second prevails, I shall 
advocate at once the third. If the third 
fails, then I shall propose the fourth 
although it would add to the overhead cost 
of the A.V.A. 

8. Nothing I have said should be con- 
strued by our membership in any field as 
an advocacy of a permanent plan of pro- 
portional representation. On the contrary, 
it was the only quick method I could con- 
ceive as a temporary device for maintaining 
our organization intact to work as a unit 
for our common cause. One representative 
from each field, but only one, is probably 
the best solution. 





Industrial Arts Conference 


A conference 


of teachers and super- 
visors of 


industrial arts in public and 
private schools, members of the staffs of 
State Departments of Education, and 
members of the faculties of universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges, representing 
the four adjoining States, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, will be 
held at the Kansas State Teachers College 
in Pittsburgh, Kansas, on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 7 and 8. This conference 
will be well attended and a very interesting 
program has been arranged. 
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In Memoriam 


SKIPPER ALLEN 
Born Aug. 2, 1861; died July 6, 1938 
C. A. Prosser 
WHATEVER 
may be the truth 
about another 
world, the Skipper 
has achieved a this- 
world immortality. 
He still lives in 
the hearts and 
memories of those, 
and their number 
is legion, whose 


lives he quickened 
or shaped in many 
different ways. He 
has joined the “choir invisible of those im- 
mortal dead who live again in minds made 
better by their presence.” 


CHARLES R. ALLEN 


It is through his 
outstanding contributions to the institution 
of vocational education, however, that Skip- 
per Allen will live longest in this world. 
To that service he brought a keen mind, 
trained in constructive thinking as an engi- 
neer; a rich experience as a supervisor of 
trade and industrial training in the Mas- 
sachusetts schools; an amazing ability to 
arrive at facts by the analysis of every 
problem into its essentials ; an almost Abra- 
ham Lincoln capacity to put his finger on 
the main point at issue in any controversy ; 
a passionate devotion to the movement as 
the life expression of his humanistic reli- 
gion; and a tireless energy that never 
flagged even when handicapped by partial 
blindness and the infirmities of old age. 
With all the fervor of a crusader in a 
holy war, he gave himself completely in 
this new and democratic service to the long 
neglected workers of this country. For 
thirty years it was never too late or too 
early, too hot or too cold, too difficult or 


too dangerous for him to give of himself 
to the cause to which he devoted his life 
and in which, as he expressed it, he “hoped 
to die in the harness.”” No one in all that 
time who asked him for help ever failed 
to get it. 

Through research, investigations and 
surveys, through memos and pamphlets 
and bulletins and reports and books he 
poured out for the use of local, state and 
national officials and teachers the results 
of his never-ceasing labors. No one in the 
whole movement has been so prolific as a 
writer and his writings covered every as- 
pect of the problems involved in the organ- 
ization, administration and operation of 
Federally aided vocational schools. 

Not only through the written word did 
he influence the movement but through the 
spoken word as well. In every section 
and almost every state he drew men to 
him by the keenness of his thinking and the 
soundness of his ideas. In the classroom 
as a teacher trainer, as a conference leader 
of regional groups, in the hotel lobby and 
in the quiet homes of his devoted adherents, 
he preached as it were not only the gospel 
of vocational education but with equal 
earnestness the standards and techniques 
necessary to make that education meet the 
real needs of workers in the shop, on the 
farm and in the home. 

In all these and innumerable other ways, 
Allen spent his life and wrote his life into 
vocational education and he will live in it 
and through it as long as that institution 
endures. 

“Why weep we then for him, who, having won 

The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labor done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed; 

While the soft memory of his virtue yet 


Lingers like the twilight 
bright sun is set.” * 


hues, when the 


* Author not known. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS HUBBARD 
1884-1938 


FLAVIUS JO- 
SEPHUS HUB- 
BARD was born 
September 28, 
1884, and was 
reared on a farm 
in the southwest- 
ern part of Noxu- 
bee County, Mis- 
sissippi. After 
completing the ele- 
mentary school, he 
attended and grad- 
uated from the 
G. R. C. Business 
College, Hender- 
son, Tennessee, at the age of seventeen. 
For the next five years, he worked as clerk 
and bookkeeper in general mercantile stores 
at Gholson and Deerbrook in Noxubee 
County. 

In the fall of 1907 he entered Missis- 
sippi A. & M. College (now Mississippi 
State College) and graduated with a B. S. 
degree from this institution in 1911. While 
a student at Mississippi A. & M. College, 
he served as substitute teacher for Fresh- 
man English classes, was Captain of Com- 
pany “B”, which won the honor of being 
the best drilled company in college, served 
as Editor-in-Chief of the 1911 Annual 
(The Reveille), was first president of the 
Cap and Bells Dramatic Club, and oc- 
cupied other important positions in student 
activities of the college. In later years he 
did graduate work at Cornell University, 
Peabody College and at Mississippi State 
College, and received his M. S. degree 
from Mississippi State College in 1922. 

In the fall of 1911, he began work with 
the Jones County Agricultural High 
School at Ellisville, Mississippi, as assistant 
principal. This was the first year this 
school opened its doors to students. The 
school grew rapidly and three years later, 


F, J. HUBBARD 


Mr. Hubbard was elected Superintendent 
of the school to succeed John R. Hutch- 
eson, resigned. He remained in_ this 
position until three years later when he 
resigned to accept an appointment with the 
Mississippi State Vocational Board. 

Since July, 1917, Mr. Hubbard has 
served as State Director for the Missis- 
sippi State Vocational Board. In_ this 
capacity he has had a major responsibility 
in which are administered by the State 
Vocational Board: Vocational Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Cripples; and 
Crippled Children’s Service. 

The state program of Vocational Edu- 
cation at present embraces a total of 675 
departments of vocational education in 
agriculture, home economics, and trades in 
Mississippi high schools distributed over 
79 of the 82 counties of the state. ‘These 
vocational departments are enrolling more 
than forty thousand students annually. 
The program of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is giving vocational training to approxi- 
mately 550 cripples, and is dismissing as 
rehabilitated approximately 175 crippled 
persons per year. The program of Crippled 
Children’s Service is giving hospital treat- 
ment and medical care to more than 1,000 
crippled children annually in the state. 
The State Vocational Board administers 
and supervises in these three programs a 
combined total of more than a million dol- 
lars annually of federal, state, donated, 
and local funds. 


MILLARD B. KING 


MILLARD B. KING, 216 North Twenty- 
fifth Street, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, with offices in the 
Harrisburg Telegraph Building, was found 
dead of a heart attack early Wednesday 
evening, August 31, at the family summer 
home, Kingston Lodge, Sterrett’s Gap, Penna. 
He was 55 years of age on July 21. 

He was at one time director of industrial 
education in the Department of Public In- 
struction, resigning from state service in 1919 
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to enter the insurance business. In December, 
1923, he was named to the position he held 
with the insurance company until his death. 

Friends are of the belief that injuries 
suffered when tossed to the ground while 
cranking an automobile several weeks ago 
hastened his death. He was convalescing from 
these injuries at his cottage when stricken. 

At one time he served as a special repre- 
sentative for the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education for the training of army 
mechanics. He was a member of the Har- 
risburg Rotary Club and the Engineers So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. King was active with others in ob- 
taining the passage of the Showalter Act in 
1913 establishing vocational education in 
Pennsylvania and supervised the organization 
of the industrial and continuation schools 
program in Pennsylvania. 


MARVIN DOUGLAS BROADFOOT 
1883-1938 


MARVIN 
DOUGLAS 
BROADFOOT 
was born at Lingle 
(Smith County), 
Mississippi, April 
6, 1883. After 
completing ele- 
mentary school 
work in Smith 
County he secured 
his preparatory 
schooling in 
French Camp 
Academy. One 
year was spent at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, and five years was spent at Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College, one year being 
a scholarship teaching position, where he 
graduated in 1911. Additional graduate 
study was made in the University of Wis- 
consin and Cornell University. Special 
training schools and institutions were at- 
tended by Mr. Broadfoot at the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Os- 


M. D. BROADFOOT 


wego Trade Schools, Oswego, New York; 
and Blue Ridge, North Carolina. Upon 
graduation from college Mr. Broadfoot 
taught in the public schools at Purvis, 
Mississippi, for two years, Hattiesburg 
High School for one year, and Mississippi 
State College from 1916 to 1922. In 1922 
he was selected as state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education, which position he 
held until the time of his death on May 4, 
1938. 

Mr. Broadfoot was a member of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Jackson, 
Mississippi; and was also a member of the 
following organizations: Charter member 
of the Civitan Club, Past Master Masonic 
Lodge, member of the Scottish Rite Bodies, 
Shrine, Iota Lambda Sigma, Mississippi 
Travelers Association, the American Voca- 
tional Association, and was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Mississippi Vocational 
Association. 

The following was taken from the 
Reveille, Mississippi A. & M. College 
Year Book of 1911, and while written 
nearly thirty years ago this still reflects the 
personality of the subject of this article: 

“This man has long been known for his 
quiet, steady habits and his loyalty to his 
friends. During his college career he has 
given his entire time to the business of get- 
ting an education, and now he is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost men of the 
class. His record as a student has been 
unexcelled, and he commands the respect 
and friendship of every man in college. 
He loves his work, loves his pipe, but, un- 
fortunately, he does not love the girls. For 
their sake we hope that he may yet develop 
a need for at least one of them. 

“Member Bible Study Committee ’07- 
’o8; M. A. S. E.; Second Term Secretary; 


_ Third Term Treasurer; President Philo- 


mathean Literary Society, Second Term; 
Battalion Sergeant-Major, ’09-’10; Chair- 
man, Y. M. C. A. Finance Committee; 
"11's Famous Eleven; Saber Company; 
Reveille Board.” 
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A.V.A. Life Members 


W. F. STEWART 
AGRICULTURAL education in Ohio 


celebrated its 20th anniversary this year. 
Three hundred Vocational Agriculture 
teachers of the Ohio Vocational Associa- 
tion presented Dr. W. F. Stewart of the 
Agricultural Education Department of 
Ohio State University with a life mem- 
bership in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation as they celebrated their anniversary 
at a luncheon during their annual confer- 
ence in June. 

Dr. Stewart has been head of the de- 
partment of Agricultural Education at 
Ohio State University for 21 years. He 
was its founder and leader. He watched 
the department grow until today the teach- 
ing staff includes nine professors, instruc- 
tors and teacher trainers. The Vocational 


Agriculture teachers of Ohio realized how 
earnestly Dr. Stewart had labored, how un- 


tiring his efforts had been in the advance- 
ment of the program, and how he had 
given unlimited time and devoted interest 
to the whole program of agricultural edu- 
cation. As an award for his labors, as a 
tribute for his accomplishments, and as 
evidence of appreciation, the vocational 
agriculture teachers presented Dr. Stewart 
this life membership in the American Voca- 
tional Association. 
. 


THOS. H. QUIGLEY 


THE Georgia Vocational Association 
honored Mr. Thos. H. Quigley at its an- 
nual breakfast April 5th at the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, by presenting him with a 
Life Membership in the American Voca- 
tional Association. Mr. Quigley, who is 
highly esteemed and loved by the entire 
membership of the Georgia Association, is 
Head of the Teacher Training Division of 
Vocational Trades and Industrial Educa- 
tion of the Georgia School of Technology. 


He is President of the American Voca- 
tional Association, a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee, and was at one time a 
member of the staff of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


” 
CLARENCE LINEBERGER 


ONE of the features of the Trade and 
Industrial dinner held at the spring meet- 
ing of the Illinois Vocational Association 
was the presentation of a life membership 
in the American Vocational Association to 
Mr. Clarence Lineberger, Principal of 
Washburne Trade School. It was pre- 
sented to him by the members of his 
faculty. The presentation speech was made 
by Dr. William H. Johnson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Chicago. 

Dr. Johnson, who has come forth with 
a comprehensive vocational program for 
the city, saw the necessity of making an 
outstanding school of Washburne in order 
to sell real vocational education to the 
parents of Chicago. His first step was to 
select as principal of Washburne a man 
who had had twelve years of experience in 
Smith-Hughes work and who had achieved 
the distinction of rising to the position of 
Colonel in the United States Army. His 
choice has indeed proved a happy one. 
With the advice of Dr. Johnson and the 
cooperation of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Lineberger’s achievements have 
been little short of spectacular. The voca- 
tional education program has been “sold” 
to the community. Washburne is now 
filled to overflowing and has two branches. 

On the fourth of August the Washburne 
faculty sponsored a testimonial dinner at 
the Congress Hotel in honor of Mr. Line- 
berger. Dr. Johnson has now called him 
to take over a new job, that of District 
Superintendent. Energy, enthusiasm and 
hard work, we are sure, will again reward 
him with success. 
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F. F. A. News Notes 


W. A. ROSS 


National Executive Secretary 





City, Missouri, October 17-21, 1938. 


accomplishment in the year ahead. 


Largo, Florida. 





CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To Members of the Future Farmers of America: 


As national president of the Future Farmers of America organization, I am issuing a 
call for the Eleventh National Convention to be held in the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas 


Each chartered Association in good standing with the national organization is entitled 
to name and send two official delegates from the active membership. 

Officers of State, Territorial and Insular Associations are requested to provide for off- 
cial representation and to urge other members and friends to attend. Full and complete 
attendance will enable us to transact the necessary business and lay plans for still greater 


J. LESTER POUCHER, President. 








Eleventh National Convention, F.F.A., 
and National Contests for Students 
of Vocational Agriculture 


Wednesday, October 12, to Saturday, 
October 15 
Executive Sessions, National Board of 


Trustees of F.F.A. 
Saturday, October 15 


8:00 A.M..to 10:00 P.M.—Registration, 
Grand Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 

8:00 A.M.—Judging calves exhibited by 
Vocational Agricultural Students, 
Main Arena, American Royal Build- 
ing. 

11:00 A.M.—Judging Swine and Sheep 
exhibited by Vocational Agricultural 
Students, American Royal Building. 

2:00 P.M.—Matinee Horse Show, Main 
Arena, American Royal Building. 
Parade of vocational agricultural live- 
stock. 

5:30 P.M.—Livestock exhibitors and 
members of judging teams assemble at 
Agricultural Chautauqua booth, 
ground floor, American Royal Build- 
ing. 


6:00 P.M.—Banquet for vocational agri- 
cultural livestock exhibitors and mem- 
bers of judging teams; the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce, 
host. 

8:00 P.M.—Horse Show, Arena, Ameri- 
can Royal Building. Vocational agri- 
cultural livestock exhibitors and mem- 
bers of vocational agricultural judging 
teams are guests of the American 
Royal. Reserved seat tickets given 
out at Kansas City, Kansas, banquet. 


Sunday, October 16 


8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.—Registration, 
Grand Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 

8:00 A.M.—Executive Session, National 
F.F.A. Advisory Council, Hotel Alad- 
din. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon Meeting of Na- 
tional A.V.A. Committee for Judging 
Contests, Hotel Aladdin. 

730 P.M.—Meeting of State F.F.A. ad- 
visers, Hotel Aladdin. 

:30 P.M.—Get-together dinner for na- 
tional F.F.A. officers and delegates. 
(Place to be announced. ) 
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:30—Meeting of Coaches of the Live- 
stock, Dairy Cattle and Poultry Judg- 
ing teams with respective Superintend- 
ents, Hotel Aladdin. 

:30 P.M.—Concert by lowa and Texas 
F.F.A. Bands, Arena of Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Monday, October 17 


745 A.M. to 10:30 A.M.—Livestock 
Judging, Arena of the American 
Royal Building. 

:45 A.M. to 10:30 A.M.—Dairy Cattle 
Judging. (Place to be announced.) 
:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.—Registration, 

Grand Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 

:00 A.M.—Opening session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Arena of Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 

:30 A.M.—Radio broadcast from floor 
of convention, N.B.C. Farm 
Home Hour. 

700 P.M.—Viewing Carlot Fat and 
Feeder Cattle, sanitation demonstra- 
tions, and tour of stock yards. Assem- 
ble at Agricultural Chautauqua, 
American Royal Building. 

:30 P.M.—Second Session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Arena of Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 

:30 P.M.—Matinee Horse Show, 
Arena, American Royal Building. 

:00 P.M.—Meeting of Coaches of Milk 
and Meat Judging Teams with respec- 
tive Superintendents, Hotel Aladdin. 

:30 P.M.—American Farmer Dinner. 
(Place to be announced.) 

7:15 P.M.—National F.F.A. Public 
Speaking Contest, preceded by Concert 
by the Iowa F.F.A. Band, Arena of 
the Municipal Auditorium. 


and 


Tuesday, October 18 
Vocational A gricultural—F.F.A. Day 


8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.—Registration, 
Grand Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 
9:00 A.M.—T hird Session, National 


F.F.A. Convention, Arena of the 
Municipal Auditorium. 
9:30 AM.—Milk Judging 

Chapman Dairy. 

10:00 A.M.—Meat Judging Contest 
(identification) American Royal 
Building. 

11:30 A.M.—Radio Broadcast, 
Farm and Home Hour. 
1:00 P.M.—Assemble at American Royal 
for Arena Parade. Participants in- 
clude: F.F.A. bands, national officers, 
American Farmers, delegates, judging 
teams, contestants, and 

awards. 

1:45 P.M.—Parade in Arena of Ameri- 
can Royal, led by Iowa and Texas 
F.F.A. Bands. 

Presentation of Star Farmer Awards. 
( Broadcast. ) 

2:30 P.M.—Attend 
Matinee Horse 
American Royal. 

3:30 P.M.—Meat Judging Contest, 
(Quality). (Place to be announced.) 

7:15 P.M.—Special F.F.A. program. 
Music, prominent speakers, entertain- 
ment. 


Contest, 


N.B.C. 


winners of 


American 


Show. 


Royal 
Guests of 


W ednesday, October 19 


8:00 A.M.—Registration, 
Auditorium. 

9:00 A.M.—Fourth Session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Exhibition Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. 

11:30 A.M.—Radio Broadcast. 

1:30 P.M.—Fifth Session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Exhibition Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M.—Matinee Horse Show, 
Arena, American Royal Building. 
6:00 P.M.—Annual Vocational Agricul- 
tural Banquet, Arena, Municipal 

Auditorium. 

Solomon, Kansas F.F.A. Chapter 

orchestra will play. Guests of Kansas 
(Continued on page 197) 


Municipal 
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Look What the Mound Builders Did! 





About the Missi-Sepe and Voyageurs 


—_—_ on the coaming of 
the main hatch, dozing under an 
August sun, the skipper and bosun 
of the Ship postponed the pro- 
posed Arctic swing until the 
school bells of September brought 
back the reality of youth scurrying 
to classes and shops. 

By that time the difficulties of bracing 
the hull to push through crunching ice and 
outride the floes made the Arctic detour a 
frigid will-o-the-wisp. The imagination 
gagged at the prospect of whale-blubber 
sandwiches not being worth the candle. So 
a questionnaire was sent out and a pre- 
liminary thumbing through the returns 
indicates that most of the crew and all of 
the passengers favor cruising south along 
the Atlantic coast, tacking our way athwart 
the Gulf, and so by uneasy stages poling 
up the Father of Waters to the Mound 
City. 

The Mound City? Yes, St. Louis was 
a thriving metropolis long before Cleopatra 
fanned her way along the lotus blossoms 
of the Nile. The mound builders were 
the first vocational instructors. “They were 
masons, but their only limitations were in 
medium and tools. Lacking the obsidian 
rocks which the Egyptians used for the 
temples to the dead, the mound builders 
took what they had at hand and laid up 
some right pert structures of mud. Of 
course, the river floods and the spring 
rains destroyed the architectural ogees and 
filigrees, but the pattern lines remained, 
and there was always plenty of building 
material along the nearby Big River. 
Again, we have to make allowances for 
their failure to develop tractors and steam 
shovels which would have simplified the 
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job. But perhaps they had to 
keep all the able-bodied flag wavers 
busy. For all we know those 
mounds were the first W. P. A. 
jobs! 

Anyway the St. Louis mound 
builders, prehistoric craftsmen, 
found delight in exercising the creative 
urge, even if it affected only a hunk of 
mud. Probably they had a lot of fun riding 
dinosaurs around the edges of these ar- 
tificial hills. Perhaps they had been Toltec 
hill-billies and these mounds provided 
projects to keep their athletes in trim for 
the Stone-Age Olympics in Central 
America. 

The mound builders must have moved 
up the Mississippi valley in stone trailers 
long before the ancestors of the American 
Indians were crossing the ice at Bering 
Straits. Some archeologists say the m. b. 
had grown weary of guava jelly, red and 
green shawls, and worshipping snakes and 
eagles, and in despair were seeking a dif- 
ferent type of week-end or bicarbonate of 
soda. But where St. Louis now has sixty- 
five parks the m.b. built bigger and better 
mud pies and dunked in the Mississippi. 

If you think this is an idle chitchat, stay 
over after the convention has broken up, 
run out to Forest Park, or better yet over 
to Cahokia to see “Monk’s Mound.” 
Covering fifteen acres, Monk’s Mound is 
a pyramid extending a fifth of a mile and 
rising 104 feet above the surrounding 
countryside. The state of Illinois has se- 
cured a grant to convert it into a park, 
and again the whole thing gets back to 
the W. P. A. who are caressing its curves 
and massaging its terraces. 

Well, such dirt dishing suited prehistoric 
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times, but it didn’t add many cubits to St. 
Louis’ skyline. Neither did the Indians. 
They found St. Louis an interesting place 
to camp while they laid in a store of buffalo 
meat or recovered from a week-end in New 
Orleans bayous. But this wampum mak- 
ing was slow, drilling business, and the 
Redman found it much easier to slip into 
his dugout canoe and let his squaw do the 
worrying and the Missi-sepe furnish the 
transportation. 

Skipping Columbus and the Queen Isa- 
bella incident, our log lists DeSoto touch- 
ing this Mississippi question only to turn 
up his toes at the prospect. Up and down 
the Big River paddled Marquette, Joliet, 
LaSalle, and Hennepin looking over the 
country and claiming Louisiana for France 
and the bollweevil. Then all of these 
shadows drifted along and the Indians still 
sat on the bank and grunted about the de- 
pression in sea shells and the declining 
market in buffalo hides. 

Meanwhile, stout-hearted Frenchmen 
had set up a thriving little village near the 
mouth of the river, called it New Orleans. 
It was a rather primitive affair, not a 
modern gas station on the delta, and the 
whole thing really below river level so the 
citizens used their cellars for swimming 
pools. To old New Orleans up-river 
traders brought furs that set the minx eyes 
dancing with delight. Even the men went 
in for beaver hats and the dark-skinned 
militia wore coonskin caps. It was a 
fuzzy age all around with no safety razors 
and no five cent cigars. 

You can never tell how far a fad like 
that will lead. One Pierre Laclede 
Liguest, a New Orleans merchant, talked 
the situation over with his up-country 
agent. The clerk in the government office 
scratched with a goose quill and dusted 
some sand on the ink. Armed with this 
paper Auguste Chouteau landed at the 
crescent of the Mississippi where the 
mound dweller had left only a few humps 
of dirt, a spot the Indians had decorated 
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with puppy bones, and nature had adorned 
with skulls of buzzard-plucked buffaloes. 

On a February evening in 1764 it must 
have appeared a bit deserted, without 
street lights or any Washington Birthday 
parties or steam heat. Here was hewed 
out with broadaxes and laid notch on 
notch, the first few houses and the bacon- 
and-cornmeal-garrisoned fort. Soon a few 
settlers across the river, seeing the smoke 
and dissatisfied with the English taxes 
moved over to sell post cards and name the 
place Laclede’s Village, later Paincourt, 
and finally St. Louis in honor of the young 
king who was shortly to feel the keen edge 
of the barber of Paris. 

As the periwigs of Europe pushed the 
pawns of colonies about the court chess- 
board, trappers who revered no line of 
grant or province, paddled up the rivers, 
trapping, trading with the Indians of the 
twenty-eight nations for valuable hides of 
buffalo, deer, beaver, raccoon. To this 
outpost on the Big River trudged the 
moccasined Crees and dead-pan Siouxs, 
their mustangs dragging poles loaded with 
smelly furs to exchange for tobacco, traps 
and powder, and the 1780 version of 
bottled heat. 

Thirty-four years after Chouteau’s men 
drove the first stake of the stockade St. 
Louis at the turn of the century had 180 
houses and one street, Rue Royale, whose 
mud holes during the March rains would 
drop a team of oxen out of sight, yoke 
and all. 

Meanwhile, Spain and Don Pedro 
Piernes, first Spanish lieutenant of the 
Upper Louisiana, had moved in, introduced 
chile con carne, and was collecting the 
taxes. Then the European chess were 
again shifted and Napoleon with this land 
again in his portfolio pointed out to his 
courtiers the difficulty of defending and 
developing such a vast wilderness while he 
was cannonizing Austria. 

About that same time, in the White 
House, paced a lank red head whose beady 
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eyes saw that this vast hinterland trading 
direct with New Orleans and even the 
West Indies, upset the work of the eastern 
interstate commerce. So Jefferson dis- 
patched his yes-man, Monroe, to Paris to 
see what Franklin had seen and to chat 
with Nappie. After Napoleon had scrig- 
gled a wavy “N” on a piece of parchment 
and fifteen million in gold had left New 
York on the French packet, Jefferson pre- 
sented to the thirteen somewhat dubious 
colonies an area which doubled the United 
States. Soon, from the lobby of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, blue-eyed Clark and gangling 
Lewis waved farewell with long rifles to 
Captain Ames Stoddard, and headed for 
the Pacific. Likewise, intrepid Lieutenant 
Z. M. Pike set out to trace sources of the 
Red River, wandered across the Rio 
Grande, was arrested and nearly shot in 
Mexico, and returned to outline a number 
of western tours. 

With the Indian country opened to 
settlement, tobacco-chewing pioneers strag- 
gled into St. Louis, helped to load barges 
on the waterfront or turned under the 
fertile prairie grass with wooden-shared 
plows. On the down-the-river trip grain 
was piled on top of the skins. Flat boats 
poled up from New Orleans with silver, 
molasses, rum, and slaves. And these car- 
goes carried New Orlean’s urbanity and 
culture—an upholstered chair, a fan, a 
daring pattern of silks and cottons—the 
bustles and bonnets and bowie knives of 
New York and Paris. 

Barefooted boys, the stock of Lincolns 
and Grants, sat fishing on the river bank 
dabbling their toes and dreaming of the 
days that lay ahead, imagining themselves 
at the helms of broad-beamed packets, 
guiding cargoes around the shifting sands 
of the Big River. 

In 1815 Captain Jacob Reed with much 
cussing and a bottle of whiskey launched 
the steamboat “Pike” at the foot of Wal- 
nut Street, where stout Chouteau and his 
thirty brave men had landed that February 


evening fifty-one years earlier. ‘That 
packet transformed the handcraft age into 
a thing of steam, steel and speed, and 
brought on the Smoke Nuisance Crusade— 
still extant. 

Steam winches and side wheelers trans- 
formed the wharf of St. Louis into a bee- 
hive of shipping. Steamers were tied up 
three and four deep unloading bales of 
cotton and crates of ox shoes for the busy 
inland empire. In those days of the 1820's, 
John Jacob Astor put up a false front on 
Market Street, and in his fur trading store 
in twelve years garnered a fortune. It was 
a daring, swearing, exploiting age of sweat- 
ing men, lowing oxen, and sun-bonneted 
women. By 1851 the first spiked rails ran 
west, tandem ribbons of steel changing the 
Pony Express to the iron horse of the 
Pacific Railroad, and bringing China silks 
and Java coffees to the dining rooms of 
smart homes built on the height to the west 
of the Big River. So grew the workshop 
of the midwest that supplied shoes, 
blankets, canteens, and hard tack to 
thousands of farm boys in blue who trailed 
with Grant to Vicksburg and Lookout 


Mountain. 
* * * 


Today little remains but the spirit of 
that mad scrambling age. Even the names 
of the downtown streets have lost their 
French Rue de Tour and Bonhomme, 
yielding to a numerical sequence that fits 
the steel buildings, the hotels, the shoe 
factories, the Memorial Plaza. Even the 
slave block has vanished from the court 
house and the river steamers have yielded 
the waterfront to steel 
hound buses. 


rails and Grey- 
From the ashes of log cabins 
have phoenixed air conditioned depart- 
ment stores. The Old Boone Lick Tra] 
is marked with barbeque stands and mod- 
ern service stations fitted with uniformed 
operators and shiny rest rooms and paper 
towels. In Forest Park, the man with 
the megaphone points out the Open Air 
Theatre, the Art Museum, the Jefferson 
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Memorial, the lagoons for canoeing and 
skating, miles of bridle paths, velvety 
greensward. St. Louis is rightfully proud 
of its zoo, its libraries, its churches, its 
modern schools, and colleges, its “Spirit of 
St. Louis.” A long stride forward from 
the mound builders and Auguste Chouteau. 

St. Louis is a paradox. It suggests the 
kick of a mule and the caress of a contralto 
voice. It has both vim and repose, energy 
and reflection, ambition and self-sufficiency. 
It is German and Irish and pioneer welded 
into One Civic consciousness. 

The docking of the Ship at the foot of 
Walnut Street, December, 1938, will be 
historic, a homecoming after fifteen years. 
At the helm Deck Officer John Backus, 
“Long John,” will twirl the wheel, deck 
hands will cast lines to waiting longshore- 
men from St. Louis vocational schools. As 
the old hull comes alongside the dock, as 
the gangplank screeches its salute—Presi- 
dent Tom Quigley will march down to a 
royal welcome from royal hosts. With 
bands playing, with planes wheeling over- 
head, with the skyline of St. Louis decked 
for the greatest AVA convention of all 
time—the Ship will come home—to St. 
Louis. 

If you voted Baltimoreans able hosts 
(and they were) you have still something 
to experience when you dock at St. Louis 
—a welcome such as only these energetic, 
clear-visioned educators and vocationally- 
minded citizens can give when their SHIP 
comes home. Surprises, banquets, dances 
with the fair and the more than fair, 
speeches that have the ring of marching 
men, tours you'll never forget, all rolled 
into three grand, happy days, ideas and 
pleasure merged into the homecoming to 
the Mound City. 

See you in the lobby. 

Watpo Waicut, 
Commodore, Rtd. 


F.F.A. News Notes 
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City, Missouri, Chamber of Com- 
merce. (Tickets distributed at time 
of registration. ) 


Thursday, October 20 


9:00 A.M.—Sixth Session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Exhibition Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. 

1:30 P.M.—Closing Session, National 
F.F.A. Convention, Exhibition Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. 

4:30 P.M.—Joint Executive Session, 
1937-38 and 1938-39 F.F.A. Na- 
tional Board of Trustees. (Place to 
be announced. ) 


Friday, October 21 


8:30 A.M.—Auction sale of lambs ex- 
hibited by Vocational Agricultural 
Students, American Royal Annex No. 
I. 

10:00 A.M.—Auction sale of fat calves 
exhibited by Vocational Agricultural 
Students, American Royal Sales Pavil- 
ion, north of American Royal Annex 


No. 1. 


A New Appointment in Home 
Economics 


Miss Ata Lee has been appointed as 
agent for special groups in the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, of the Office of 
Education, effective July 5, 1938. 

Miss Lee is a graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and also has her master’s 
degree from there. For the past nine 
years she has been state supervisor of home 
economics education in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Prior to that, she was engaged 
in teacher training work. 





Here and There 


Important Developments at Washburne 
Trade School, Chicago 


As a result of the tremendous increase 
in the number of students in all depart- 
ments, the Chicago Board of Education and 
the Federal Government, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Johnson, have appro- 
priated a total of one million dollars for 
an addition to Washburne Trade School. 
The ground has been acquired, the plans 
drawn in detail and accepted, and it re- 
mains only a matter of days until con- 
struction will begin. 

The full school year has been restored. 
Washburne now operates for forty-eight 
weeks. 

The supplies and machinery necessary to 
enable the teacher to do a good teaching 
job have been allowed in _ this 
budget. 

Washburne has taken part in many 
civic and patriotic movements during the 
year. The Harold Taylor Post of the 
American Legion awarded it a plaque for 
community achievements and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce awarded it a gold 
cup, first prize in the city-wide annual 
Clean Up Campaign. We congratulate 
Washburne on its achievements and _ its 
progress. 


year’s 


Mississippi Appoints a State Director 


The State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation appointed Mr. Henry E. Mauldin, 
Jr., State Director of Vocational Education 
to fill the position made vacant by the 
passing of Mr. F. J. Hubbard. He as- 
sumed the duties of this office June 1, 
1938. 

Mr. Mauldin is a native of Wayne 
County, Waynesboro, Mississippi. He re- 
ceived his training at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, graduating with a B.S. degree in 
vocational agriculture education in 1923, 


and since that time has done post-graduate 
work at the same institution. Mr. Maul- 
din has been engaged in teaching vocational 
agriculture since 1923, serving the first 
three years at Sunflower County A. H. S., 
Moorhead, Mississippi, and the past twelve 
years as superintendent and agriculture 
teacher at Wren Consolidated School, 
Monroe County, Mississippi. While at 
this school he cooperated with Mississippi 
State College in the vocational agriculture 
teacher training program by supervising the 
trainees in practice teaching. 

The gold Ten Year Service key was 
awarded Mr. Mauldin in 1933 in recog- 
nition of service in the field of agriculture. 
He served as vice-president of the Mis- 
sissippi Vocational Association in 1934-35 
and as president in 1936. 

Mr. Mauldin’s rich background of 
training and successful teaching experience 
in all phases of school work qualifies him 
well for performing the duties of state 
director. He has proven himself to be a 
person with high professional ideals and 
has always taken an active part in church 
and community affairs. 


Dr. Ray Fife Returns to Ohio 


Dr. Ray Fife, recently president of New 
Mexico State College of Agriculture, has 
accepted the position as director of research 
in agricultural education in the Ohio State 
University, where he assumed his duties 
on August Ist. 


Dr. Fife is, of course, well remembered 
by all workers in vocational education for 
his period of service as president of the 
American Vocational Association and a 
member of its legislative committee during 
his employment as state supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture in Ohio. For two years 
he has served as president of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture in New Mexico, during 
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which time he has made an enviable record 
in securing an increased appropriation in 
improving the professional standards of the 
College and in unifying the various agen- 
cies and programs in agriculture in the 
state. 

In his new position, Dr. Fife will direct 
the program of research in agricultural 
education in Ohio in cooperation with Dr. 
W. F. Stewart, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education. Dr. 
Fife’s wide experience in all phases of 
vocational education and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the secondary and col- 
legiate areas of public education in Ohio 
will enable him to render a significant 
service not only to agricultural education 
in particular, but to rural education and 
vocational education in general in his new 
field of labor. 

All workers in vocational education will 
be happy to learn of Dr. Fife’s return to 
our field and will join in congratulating 
the Department of Agricultural Education 
at Ohio State University in securing his 
most valuable services. 


The A.V.A. Congratulates 
Florence Fallgatter 


Florence Fallgatter, in resigning her 
position as chief of the home economics 
service in the U. S. Office of Education to 
become head of the home economics edu- 
cation department in lowa State College 
at Ames, has followed a precedent set about 
485 B.C. by a famous Roman patriot, 
Cincinnatus. He left his chosen work to 
serve his country, and after accomplishing 
this duty with honor, he returned again to 
the field of his choice. 

Twelve years ago Miss Fallgatter came 
to Washington to be regional agent for 
home economics education in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. She was 
agent for the Central and Pacific States for 
two years and for the Central States for 
seven. On the retirement in 1935 of Dr. 


Adelaide S. Baylor, Miss  Fallgatter 


became chief of the home economics edu- 
cation service. 

Miss Fallgatter’s leadership in the home 
economics field will continue in her new 
position, where she can again have close 
contact with students, opportunity for fur- 
ther study, and more “time to live.” Her 
associates and friends wish her success as 
she returns to her chosen field. 


Roy A. Olney Goes to Cornell 


Mr. Olney’s many friends will be in- 
terested to know that he has resigned from 
West Virginia University after fifteen 
years of service in the teacher training de- 
partment for vocational agriculture to ac- 
cept similar work with the Rural Education 
Department at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. We congratulate Mr. Olney. 


An Announcement from the 

U. S. Office of Education 
Secretary of the 

Ickes recently 


Interior Harold L. 
announced the _ transfer 
of Mr. Frank Cushman from Chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service to the position of Consultant in 
Vocational Education. For the time being 
the administration of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education program in the Office 
of Education will be a direct responsibility 
of Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education. 

In the position of Consultant in Voca- 
tional Education, Mr. Cushman will carry 
on investigations and research in the field 
of vocational education and will assist the 
various technical services both in the Office 
of Education and in State Departments of 
Education to plan, organize and conduct 
studies in original research in all of the 
fields of vocational education and rehabili- 
tation. His services will be available for 
the training of conference leaders for 
various purposes, especially in connection 
with programs of vocational education ad- 
ministered by other governmental depart- 
ments, agencies, committees and national 
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associations such as the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, the International 
Association of Fire Fighters and the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


A Public Service Institute 
For Pennsylvania 


Dr. Lester K. Ade, Pennsylvania Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has an- 
nounced the establishment of the Public 
Service Institute of Pennsylvania, in ac- 
cordance with the Federal George-Deen 
Act. This year there will be established 
a police school, a fire school, and a finance 
school, which will be supervised by a prin- 
cipal and an assistant principal. It is 
planned to expand the education of public 
service employes gradually until practically 
all types of public service occupations such 
as health, safety inspection, public works, 
recreation, housing, and personnel manage- 
ment schools will be included in the pro- 
gram. The Institute will be under the 
direction of the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Our Vocational Schools 


The city schools expect to enroll 50,000 
students in the vocational and_ technical 
courses. The trend toward specialized 
training in crafts and business is so strong 
that the Board of Education has assigned 
half of its new construction program to 
vocational schools. If the advance of tech- 
nology and the science of mass production, 
for the sake of the argument, limit oppor- 
tunity in the big industries, the answer is 
not necessarily despair. A good deal of 
employment may be found in the interstices 
of our productive system, in the small 
crafts, in the small retail store. 

At any rate, that is the assumption on 
which New York’s vocational schools in- 
tend to train students for lens making and 
watch repairing and for the business of 
running a butcher shop or a bakery. One 
way of educating for small business, say 
the school authorities, is by courses in 


bookkeeping and accounting. They find 
that too many retail merchants fail to keep 
books properly—New York Times, Sep- 
tember 3, 1938. 


E. R. Alexander on Leave of Absence 


E. R. Alexander, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Texas A. 
& M. College, was appointed June 1 as 
specialist in information, Regional Contact 
Section of the A.A.A. Division of Infor- 
mation. 

In his new position, Mr. Alexander will 
help in the preparation of materials fo: 
the use of teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. The work will be carried out in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service of the Office of Education, 
and with the operating divisions of the 
A.A.A. Preceding him in this work were 
Dr. Lyman E. Jackson, now Junior Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University, and Dr. G. J. Dippold, Assist- 
ant Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri. 

Mr. Alexander has come to Washington 
on a one-year leave of absence. In the 
Southwest he is recognized as an able 
speaker, writer, and leader. He is thor- 
oughly interested in getting out factual 
material to assist teachers of vocational 
agriculture in their farmer-training pro- 
grams. 


Adult Home Economics 


A new supervisory position to stimulate 
the development of the adult home eco- 
nomics in southwestern Missouri has just 
been created by the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mrs. Dorothy Sayer 
has been appointed to a new position and 
will begin at once to organize day and eve- 
ning classes with headquarters at Joplin. 
Day-school teachers of home economics and 
homemakers with specialized training in 
the subject will make up her corps of 
teachers. 
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